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TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


LOOK, CHUM... 


That last Manuscript you sent out. . 


Did the letter from the Editor say ‘’This is 
a honey! Voucher for check going through 
today.’’ Or was it ‘Sorry, but this one just 
doesn’t jell?’’ 


Was it really a Story . . . or was it a tale 
or a narrative you tried to peddle as a Story? 
Do you actually know the essentials of a 
salable Story? 


Co you know the difference between Plot and 
Story . . . and why formula plots get the 
rejection slips while formula Stories get the 
checks? 


Do you know the Three Manners Of Presen- 
tation . . . the only three used in the great 
majority of Short Stories . . . and just what 
parts of the Story should be written in each 
one? 


Do you know the Nine Ingredients inherent 
to most Stories . . . and where they should 
be used? 


Have you ever seen a picture of a well-con- 
structed Story . . . drawn to scale in graph 
form showing exactly what belongs where? 
Do you have on your desk a 500 word Syn- 
opsis of the Story . . . not of one particular 
story but of any Story in the Adventure, 
Sport, Love, Air, Sea, Far North, Detective, 
Mystery, Business Problem, Marital Life, 
‘Teen-Age Tribulation or what-have-you 
fields . . . all laid off in Scenes and Plot 
Steps ready for guidance in composition and 
Timing? 


NO? 


.Then, Chum, you need 


MASTER FORMULA! 


95% of the Short Stories published today 
follow the pattern shown by MASTER FOR- 
MULA. Proof lies in the magazines on your 
table. 

Isn‘t it time to quit fumbling? Gamble a 
penny post card for our ROAD MAP FOR 
WRITERS. It answers most of the questions 


posed above and gives you a wealth of writ- 
ing information you never knew about. 


Just address: 


MASTER FORMULA 


Box 1741 Fresno, California 


“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


representative, literary collabora- 
tor, Author of the current non-fiction best 
seller, CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR 
STORY (Houghton Mifflin,) Book-of-the- 
Month Club recommendation: WRITE 
THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.), 
and her latest book, 111 DON’TS FOR 
WRITERS, published by Gehrett-Truett- 
Hall. 


Radio 

English 

Journalism 
ed How to Study 


Fiction 


Public Speaking 
Humor & Gag Writing 
Prob. of the Prof. Writer 
Mystery & Detective 
Article & Feature 
Advertising 
Newspaper 
Publicity 
Juvenile 
Screen 
(Approved for Veterans; 
also non-quota Foreign Students) 
Established 1923 
Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism . . . Personal, directed 


writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 27, California 


Training 
For Writers 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A, & J.” 


Persistent Efforts Bring Sales 
For Your BOOK and 
MAGAZINE Material 


The publishing district is my field. My 
experience is available to established writers 
who are handled on commission basis and 
to others who may start at the introductory 
rate of $3 for up to 4,000 words. 


Should revision be required, advice will be 
given briefly and material may be resub- 
mitted without charge. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


Typing service if desired. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 E. Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N.Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold — I can sell it.” 


Author & Journalist 


YOUR FIRST 
SALE! 


Do you know where to make it? We have 
been wondering why so many writers with 
something to say and ability to handle words 
are inarut. Yes, you have the ‘’know-how,’’ 
but how about the market? 


This is where we enter. For fifteen years w<« 
have been located in the heart of the publi- 
cating world. Not because we like tall build- 
ings, but because we have business with edi- 
tors. Hundreds of requests for stories, novels, 
books and articles are remaining unfilled. 
Why? It might be that you as one writer 
have not taken advantage of an honest and 
qualified sales service. 

Our fee to handle ycur MS is $1 per 1,000 
words, up to 10,000—and 50c per M there- 
after. Our minimum fee for one MS, 5,000 
words or less, is $5. 

Hundreds of requests for novels are compell- 
ing us to make a concession. For $5, we 
shall read your novel, try to sell it immedi- 
ately, if it has any sales values at all, or in 
a letter of appraisal pass on to you some 
comment. 

Our commission: 10%. Return postage with 
each MS, please. Or, if you wish, you may 
ship by Express. 

No fees for professional writers—and all 
dropped after first two sales for beginners. 
We Have the Markets — We Have 
Made the First Sale for Hundreds of 

Others — Why Not You? 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street — Tribune Bldg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Catholic Writer Yearbook—1950 
Eighth Edition 
Complete directory of Catholic magazines compiled 
for writers-——contains the monuscript market in- 
formation of every Catholic magazine of the U.S. 
and Canada. Price: $2.00. 
THE MAROLLA PRESS 


Dept. AJO, Pence, Wisconsin 


REMEMBER THE NAME 


MILDRED I. REID 


PROFIT by persenal coaching by a selling writer, back- 
ed by 15 years of experience in guiding others into 
print. 
AUTHOR of 6 best-seller writers’ texts. Two voted 
the best in America and transcribed into Braille. 
TEACHER all winter at my classes in Chicago’s Loop— 
all summer at my WRITERS’ COLONY in N. H. 
COLLABORATOR on monthly stories on news-stands. 
GHOSTWRITER of seven actively selling novels. 

Why Not Try My Personal, Friendly Guidance? 

MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 

1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique) 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas) 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything) 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance a, 


5—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (New approach © 


writing) 
6—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types — 


plained) 
Dundee & Lee Rd. Northbrook, Ill. 


MILDRED I. REID 


$1.50 


"PLEASE DON'T.. 


Waste your postage - 
our time by submitting: 


Unillustrated or badly illus- 
trated articles. 


Articles about AVERAGE 
stores. 


Ideas that lack interest or 
cash value. 


Merchants are busy men who 
read for profit, not for fun. 

Business papers must compete 
for their reading time with na- 
tional magazines and newspapers. 

So—Make it peppy and be sure 
it's worth reading. 


FURNITURE AGE 


4753 N. Bdwy, Chicago 40, Ill 


Let us help you slant your 
BOOK for the BIG MONEY. 
Hollywood has known the name 
of ADELINE M. ALVORD for 


30 years. Send for booklet: (free) FACTS ABOUT WRITING & 
your BOOK PUBLISHED. ADELINE M. ALVORD AGENCY, 


pay BIG MONEY for outstand- 
ing BOOKS and ORIGINALS. 


SELLING SCREEN STORIES & GETTING 


1317 N. Brighton St., BURBANK, CAL. 
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Studios 


Let’s Plan ... 


YOUR WRITING CAREER 


VERY ASPIRING WRITER starts with plans of 
E some kind. ‘Ihe inexperienced planner may get 

his advice from a neighbor, from a relative who 
used to work for a newspaper, or a friend who has 
taken a course in writing. The constructive planner, 
on the other hand, will get his help from a published 
and recognized author who has New York representa- 
tion, is a member of The Authors Guild and knows 
today’s markets and publishing trends. In either case, bagi sci he 
your success will be in proportion to the value of your 

For 15 years discerning writers in this country have sete h ne Help, 
been receiving my personal assistance, and the many 
books and magazine stories they now have in print writing problems. 
are evidence of the results. I provide manuscript re- Interviews by arrange- 
vision, constructive criticism, editing and personal con- ment only. 
sultation. 


CHARLES CARSON, Literary Consultant 


601 So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Here is how we get 


EP AWwCETT PUBLICATIONS employs no staff writers. The entire con- 
tents of its more than sixty magazines are purchased from free lance 
authors. We welcome an opportunity to inspect for possible purchase 
any original stories authors believe suited to ovr various publications. 

We publish seventeen ‘romance comics,” and currently need script 
writers for these books. Pay is excellent. Most writers who have written 
confession or love stories can qualify. We would prefer to work per- 
sonally with writers in or near New York, but will work with some whose 
backgrounds recommend it, by mail. 

In addition Fawcett publishes Gold Medal Books, original books in 
the pocket-size field, selling for 25c. Gold Medal publishes no reprints, 
only original, previously unpublished novels of at least 60,000 words. 
Generous royalties are paid by Gold Medal, with advance royalties 
customary. 


TODAY’S WOMAN TRUE POLICE CASES 

TRUE, The Man’‘s Magazine STARTLING DETECTIVE 

MECHANIX ILLUSTRATED DARING DETECTIVE 
TRUE CONFESSIONS 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


Editorial Offices, 67 West 44th Street, New York City 


Author & Journalist 


Some of our publications are: 


Mostly Personal 


This issue of A&J has certain apparent 
changes. You've noticed that the print is 
more readable than it used to be, there is 
more light on the page, the cover is differ- 
ent. We hope that you like these changes. 
Growth is a continuous process, so that 
each issue of a magazine should show cer 
tain signs of improvement. 

Changes in format, a new cever, other 
physical alterations are comparatively unim-. 
portant, however. What is much more im 
portant is the beliefs and ideals, the out 
look of a magazine which enters with you, 
readers and writers, the last half of | the 
twentieth century. 

A music critic once said that a radio with 
tone is a poor radio. It should transmit 
without distortion the pure quality of the 
music that goes into the microphone. Per 
haps we can say that a writers’ magazine 
that ever-so-slightly disregards the aspira- 
tions, problems, and interests of the writer- 
subscriber is, in parallel, a poor magazine. 
We want AX] to be a good magazine. 

Our beliefs, we hope, correspond with 
yours. We believe in the dignity of the in- 
dividual writer, in his importance to the fu 
ture, and in his right to express him- 
self without fear of censorship. Such 
freedom, we believe, is essential to ennob- 
ling and significant literature. ‘These be 
liefs are the essence of AX] as it revitalizes 
itself for the task ahead. 

A writers’ magazine has a special and 
professional group of readers—the writers 
who look to it for inspiration and help. The 
question is this: What can writers hope to 
get from a magazine devoted to the dignity 
of the profession of writing and published 
by writers for writers? 

We think there are three chief helps that 
A&] can give all writers: 

]. Encouragement is a thing every writer 
deserves. Although writers are surely as gre- 
garious as other people, their work is usual 
ly lonely and individual; from a New York 
apartment to a Montana ranchhouse, miles 
from the nearest neighbor, the writer de- 
votes what time he can to putting down 
what he wants to say to others. Wherever 


he is, the writer knows that his is an in- 


spiring job; he knows or looks forward to 
the thrill which comes to the writer when 
the product of his sweat and blood and 
tears touches the minds and hearts of read- 
ers. A&J will always be ready to help any 
member of the family of writers to make 
his work more productive and_ satisfying; 
this magazine will help all writers keep 
in mind the conviction they have in the 
tremendous importance of their work. 

2. Writers who have tried and sometimes 
succeeded in finding publishers for their 
work can offer constructive help to both 
beginning and experienced writers. 
lowing the watchwords concrete and specific 
help, A&} will continue to publish direct 
aid to the practicising writer, no matter 
what his field of interest may be. Such help 
naturally places upon the shoulders of the 
editors the responsibility of feeling the 
pulse of publishers throughout the English- 
speaking world and of interpreting their 
findings for the readers of the magazine. 
And it places upon the shoulders of the 
writer-readers the responsibility of giving 
that direct help to other writers through 
contributions to the columns of Ae /. 

3. Writers want to place their material 
for publication. Letters from our readers 
indicate that writers place unusual confi- 


dence in the complete market lists for 


(Continued on page 48) 


NEW SERVICE FOR AX] 


Author and Journalist has entered into an 
agreement with University Microfilms to 
make issues of the magazine available to 
libraries in microfilm form. 

A pressing problem for most libraries to- 
day is that of providing adequate space and 
care for thousands of publications. Micro- 
film makes it possible to produce an entire 
volume of a magazine in a single roll of 
film, at a cost approximately equal to the 
cost of binding the same material in regu- 
lar library binding. 

Under the plan, the library keeps the 
printed issues unbound and circulates them 
in that form as long as demand is frequent 
or until the paper copies begin to wear out. 
Those copies are then disposed of and the 
microfilm substituted. Inquiries concerning 
these filmed volumes of Azy] should be sent 
to University Microfilms, 313 N. First. St., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, Published Monthly at 839 Pearl Street, Boulder, Colorado; 
Alan Swallow, David Raffelock. 
Entered as second-class matter, May 5, 1948, at the Post Office 


Editors 
Johnson. 


Journalist Publishing Co., Inc 
Business Manager: Raymond B 


at Boulder, Colorado, under the act of March 3, 1879. All 
1916, by Willard E. Hawkins 
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"Dear Mr. Meredith: 
You're a 


One of our favorite possessions is a slim 
little folder which we call the you-cur-sir 
file. It is the file containing letters from 
praise-seeking people who were annoyed 
when, contrary to their fond expectations, 
we told them that their scripts had better 
be buried without honors. 

It may seem strange, being proud of a 
file of cussing letters collected through the 
years, but we're proud of it because it rep- 
resents a badge of honor to us—a symbol of 
the fact that we offer honest assistance rath- 
er than phony and unhelpful flattery. 


When you send a script to SMLA, vou can feel safe because you know that 
SMLA’s long-established reputation for straight-from-the-shoulder honesty guar- 
antees that you'll be given help, not hokum. If your material is salable, it will 
be sold to best posible markets at best possible prices, with full follow-up coverage 
of sale of all subsidiary and foreign rights. If your material is unsalable as it 
stands but can be repaired, you'll be given detail-by-detail advice on how to re- 
pair it, so that you may, without further charge, return the script to SMLA for 
sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, you'll be told that frankly— 
and you'll be told why, in detail. Your ego may not like it, but you can bet you'll 
know how to avoid similar errors on future material. 


TERMS: 


PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, 
or have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling 
your output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15°, on Canadian 
sales, and 20°% on British and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for wor king with beginners or newer writers until you 
begin to earn your keep through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per 
script for scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and 
final fraction (for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words) . $25 for books of all lengths; 
information on terms for other types of material upon request. We drop all fees after we make 
several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency ° 580 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 


P.S.: Here’s news on the new book by Scott Meredith. Final title: Writing To Sell. Price: $3.00. 
Will be released: May 24. Order now at your bookseller, or from the publishers, Harper & 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., N.Y. 16. 


Author & Journalist 
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The Editors Tell Us 


AUTHOR JOURNALIST 
LOOKS INTO THE FUTURE 


“The prosperity of the writer is so closely 
tied up with general economic conditions 
that his earning potential is virtually. a ba- 
rometer of the nation’s economic health. 
This sensitiveness is largely the result of 
the shifting buying habits of the reading 
public—the ultimate consumer of the au 
thor’s work. 

Given abundance, as under the war econ- 
omy of a few years ago, books and magazines 
flow in an increased stream into the home. 
Let the price of coffee advance sharply while 
income remains steady, and the average 
American is likely to lop off the purchase of 
a magazine or a book. 

Despite the cold war and a reluctant but 
only minute drop in living costs, the econ- 
omy of the country is still on a prosperity 
level and promises to maintain this level 
throughout 1950. Indeed some economists 
suggest continued prosperity for at least ten 


years. All such long-view promises are based 
on the tenuous hope that the atom bomb 
or its more dreadful successor will not be 
used within the next decade. 


These factors which once seemed to work 
against literary markets (but during a re- 
markable expansion of that market) have at 
least stabilized to some extent. Paper stocks 
are plentiful although still high in_ price. 
Printing and binding costs remain high; new 
methods and equipment indicate that sub- 
stantial reductions may come soon to certain 
kinds of magazines and book manufacturing. 
Lavish advertising has settled down to rather 
dependable amounts on which most maga- 
vines can depend. 

Because of continuing high costs it is not 
likely that in 1950 new magazines will be 
offered in the steady flow common in the 
past. New magazines have usually offered 


the inexperienced writer an excellent oppor: 


tunity which is likely to diminish until low- 
er production costs make new projects more 
easily launched. On the other hand, with 
less competition from new publications, those 
already firmly established should offer a 
steady and dependable market. 

There will be plenty of change among 
existing magazines, changes for which the 
writer may keep a sharp eye for his possible 
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profit. A few years ago Harper's found ad 
vertising and subscriptions dwindling away. 
The editors determined that its readership 
wanted articles that explained the difficult 
and troublesome current affairs. Fiction and 
essays were shoved so far into the back- 
ground as almost to disappear. The maga- 
zine prospered. 

The tendency toward factual material 
promises not only to continue into the year 
ahead but also to deepen. Household, 912 
Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kans., recently cut 
down on its fiction requirements to a sharp 
degree. Holland’s, Main and 2nd Sts., Dallas, 
Tex., long a comfortable market for good 
stories, has now shifted to a policy of using 
home and building articles only. Even the 
pulps, once proudly the publishers of fiction, 
100°, are more and more including some 
non-fiction. ‘The prospect ahead, however, is 
that the pulps will continue to use fiction 
predominately and will continue to offer the 
writer, particularly the new writer, his best 
and most extensive market. 

All magazine markets remain open to new 
writers. “The juvenile market, both for books 
and magazine material, looks more lively for 
the year ahead. The secondary market, sad- 
ly weakened by the loss of such publications 
as Every Woman’s, Farm and Ranch, etc., 
promises to remain firm and_ effective, 
though gradually leaning away from the 
glamor of fiction to the hard facts of arti- 
cles. Despite some further losses of title, 
the pulps continue to show remarkable vigor; 
the strong titles remaining are in many cases 
going through a price change to 25 cents 
newsstand price and are increasing their 
size—an expanding market for the writer! 
The slicks and quality magazines will remain 
committed to the high policy of informing 
Americans what they should be and how to 
be it as well as to offer entertainment. 

Outside the fields of books and magazine 
material, little change, either for the better 
or worse, is in prospect. Radio and_ tele 
vision, newspaper syndication, the legitimate 
stage and moving pictures will continue to 
open their “snooty” doors to but a favored 
few. All these markets are open, but the 
price of admission is thorough preparation, 
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something outstandingly different, a thick 
hide, and dogged persistence. 


THE SLICKS 

‘The outstanding characteristic of the slicks 
for 1950 is a desire for better writing. As 
Ralph H. Major, Jr., associate editor of 
Coronet, 919. N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 
states, the “goal is the acquisition of out- 
standing, significant and top-notch manu- 
scripts on out-of-the-way subjects. Such man 
uscripts should concern topics which are real 
lv new and which, by virtue of originality of 
thought, slant and composition, will com 
mand the attention of an increased number 
of readers.” 

A secondary change is liberality of stories 
used. Most of the slicks do not want to be 
typed as using any specific kind of story. 
To some extent Lilian Kastendike, fiction 
editor of Redbook, 444 Madison Ave., New 
York, speaks for all the slicks when she states, 
“Very few subjects are taboo in themselves. 
The ‘off-trail’ story is currently of especial 
interest. Redbook has two taboos one 
against anything dull and another against 
anvthing phony. There are no other taboos.” 

Inasmuch as magazines are constantly at- 
tuned to changes in public taste, alterations 
in established policies are to be expected. Of 
course 1950 will see its usual share. Holiday, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, hereto 
fore strictly a user of non-fiction, will buy 
and use some stories during the year. Liberty, 
37 W. 57th St.. New York, is now for the 
first time attempting to tie in itGeditorial 
policy more closely with its mame, It will 
use articles on the way to preserve American 
liberties; rags-to-riches articles are wanted 
especially. Preferably these should not deal 
with well-known tycoons, If fiction can be 
made to tie in with this scheme, so much 
the better. Argosy, 205 E. 42nd St.. New 
York 17, has aspired to the position of a 
slick and can now be considered in that class. 
Sub-tithed “Phe Complete Man’s Magazine,” 
Argosy uses quality fiction and authoritative 


articles. Jerry Mason, editorial director, avers 
that there isn’t “a hotter market than the 
1950) Areosy for fiction and facts slanted at 


an active male audience. We are wide open 
for manuscripts, picture stories, cartoons and 
features,” 


SECONDARY & GENERAL MAGAZINES 


The conservative optimism of the. slicks 
is reflected by the secondary and general 
survey in this, as in all 


short 


magazines, 


other fields, was extensive enough to provide 
a substantial, over-all picture of conditions 
and prospects ahead, 
their 


Me st 
needs for the 


stated 
several 


editors 


market next 
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months. This information is reflected in 
A&]’s always alert and comprehensive mar- 
ket tips. 

Only a few magazines reported an over- 
stocked inventory of manuscripts or such re- 
stricted needs as to become virtually closed 
markets for the time being. These are Par- 
ents’ Magazine, Household, and Pageant. 


THE PULPS 

As always, the pulps, and God bless them, 
will continue to be on the lookout for new 
writers and to buy abundantly. 

Irma Kalish, editor, Romance Western, 
210 FE. 43rd St.. New York 17, is on the look- 
cut for “new feature and department ideas. 
These come under a western heading, and 
its preferable that they have some romantic 
shading.” Adventure, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, a respected old-timer, plans no 
change in its story requirements, except that 
“authentic, realistic tales of World War II” 
will be used. This will be good news for 
the many writers who were caught in the 
temporary surfeit of war stories following the 
ambiguous peace after the Japanese sur- 
render. 

Don Ward, editor of Zane Grey's Western 
Magazine, Racine, Wis., feels safe in predict 
ing that 1950 will be “another good year 
for Westerns.” 

Whereas most of the specialized pulp mar 
kets will remain pretty much the same dur- 
ing the year ahead, the science-fiction story 
looks as if it is in for something of a boom. 
Howard Browne, editor of Ziff-Davis Pub- 
lishing Co., 115 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, 
states that “we believe the upsurge of inter- 
est of recent months in science-fiction will 
be reflected by more, and perhaps better, 
writers shooting for such markets ... All in 
all the outlook is a rosy one. We welcome 
submission of material by professional writ- 
ers who would like to try their hand with 
science-fiction and fantasy stories.” 

John W. Campbell, Jr., editor of the 
Street & Smith publication Astounding Sct- 
ence Fiction, P.O. Box 489, Elizabeth, N. J.. 
says in an interesting letter to A&/, “The 
market for science fiction magazines has been 
steadily and rapidly increasing. The market 
for science fiction manuscripts is naturally 
increasing in consequence, particularly the 
market for well thought out, adult level sci- 
ence fiction should be very greatly improved 
in the coming year. In addition to Astound- 
ing Science Fiction, several other major book 
publishers are now seeking such material 
... Science fiction does offer a medium for 
adventure and for romance plots, but some 
of the earliest science fiction used it as a 
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mediuin for projecting current problems and 
current troubles against an imagined back 
ground where their values showed in truci 
lights.” 

Hazel L. Berge, editor of Modern Ro 
mances, 261 5th Ave., New York 16, is unre 
servedly optimistic. She wrote that “the pros 
pect for purchase of manuscripts in 
Modern Romances market has never beea 
better if—and it is a big if-—the writer has a 
real story to tell, not just an incident strung 
out by unnecessary words to a long length. 
‘The formula story, and Ive read a great 
many quotes from writers recently about 
the necessity for holding to that formula, is 
not desired at this market.” Mary Rollins, 
editor of Real Story and Real Romances, 
535 5th Ave. New York 17, indicates a com 
pletely steady market for 1950. In addition 
to her fiction needs, she has a market “lor 
feature and filler material on those phases 
of psychology, health, homemaking, etc., 
which would appeal to the young woman.’ 
She indicates more than willingness to sug 
gest revisions, go over plot ideas, and help 
as much as possible. 

While the demand for pulp stories prom 
ises, on the whole, to remain steady or to 
increase, there is an insistently growing de 
mand for better stories, better writing, and 
more freshness. It is unlikely this means any 


wide departure from the tried-and-true stor 
ies always used by the pulps. Editors want 


these stories written better and with more 
emphasis on characterization. The day olf 
the amateur who romantically dashes off a 
story is pretty much over. Writers will have 
to be well-prepared and will have to bring 
their writing to a point of skillfulness com 
parable to that of experienced authors, Foi 
such writers the pulp market—and virtually 
all groups—is wide open. 

SPECIAL MAGAZINES 

A thousand and one magazines—a special 
interest for every writer—an enormous necd 
for material from those who can write ut 
with interest and authority—this is the pic 
ture of a group of publications we can only 
call the “special magazines.” The sui 
vey covered practically every type and founc 
that these magazines are generally booming. 
They illustrate the growing interest in non 
fiction and fact which has long been appar 
ent to every writer. And we found what we 
like to find among magazine editors—an in 
formal tone, optimism, an interest in seein: 
new writers develop in their fields. 

One thing the writer will find among the 
magazines is this: since they are special in 
their interests, they require the authority of 
knowledge and fact in much that they pub- 
lish. Therefore, many of the magazines have 
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learned that they must depend upon a stat 
or call upon knowledgeable group oi 
proved writers for much of the work need- 
ed. This is not entirely discouraging to the 
free lance. however. Hf he can deliver the 
goods on a tresh, authoritative piece of writ- 
ing, he will find an attentive editorial ear 
in most places; and if he can deliver it time 
after time, he iy likely to end up in the place 
the editor refers to when he says that much 
of his material is “staff-written,” or as Jean 
Hutburd of Country Gentleman, Independ- 
ence Square, Philadelphia 5, wrote to us, 
“Our non-fiction needs are so specialized and 
so well taken care of by the staff and a few 
experienced writers that we neither need nor 
want to encourage free-lance writers.” The 
magazine will buy a good story or 1500 to 
3000 words any time one comes to hand, Miss 
Hulburd says, and is in the market for three- 
and four-part. serials which are, however, 
usually taken care of two or three years in 
advance. 

The pattern is somewhat repeated in other 
farm magazines, with a more promising mar 
ket. Both Farm Journal, Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5, and Farm Quarterly, 22 E, 
12th, Cincinnati 10, report much dependence 
upon stafi material. But the market is wide 
open for good material not readily available 
to the staff. Farm Journal points out that 
information from Agricultural Experiment 
Stations is available to them, but that the 
ree lance’s best bet is with farm experience 
pieces (if longer than 300-500 words, a query 
should be made first) and stories on rural 
community life. R. J. McGinnis of Farm 
Quarterly “May T remind you that 
good photographic documentation is almost 
uw necessity. We have been receiving many 
manuscripts whieh are so obviously not in 
harmony with our editorial content that we 
wonder if writers have not been badly in- 
formed about how to market a manuscript. 
A brief glance at our magazine would indi- 
cate what we like and what we do not like.’ 

The pattern is repeated in magazine after 
magazine — study the issues, discover the 
needs, and find something fresh and authori- 
tative which will pull the editor's eye. Fam- 
ily Herald and Weekly Star, P. O. Box 4005, 
Place D’Armes, Montreal, buys little non 
fiction from writers in the U.S. because few 
of these writers “are really well acquainted 
with the Canadian farm field.” But the 
magazine wants short stories, “the kind that 
leave a pleasant taste in the mouth and 
warm the heart of the reader.” This Day, 
a family magazine at 3558 So. Jefferson Ave., 
St. Louis 18, is wide open for suitable stor- 
ies, articles, cartoons, the magazine 
is new and restricted in payment as yet but 
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poems; 


il 


is an encouraging market for new writers. 

Texas Livestock Journal, P. O. Box 1469. 
San Antionio, Tex., is particularly looking 
for articles on horses. The work must have 
authority and quality, but “no other livestock 
or horse magazine in the country will go to 
greater lengths to find and encourage new 
writers who have something on the ball.” 

Mechanics and science magazines are wide 
open for the feature articles and the hun- 
dreds of short items they must have each 
year. Attention is upon the new, unusual, 
and inventive; the need for photographs, or 
at least rought drawings, is just as large. Wil- 
liam L. Parker, editor of Mechanix Illus- 
trated, 67 W. 44th St., New York 18, sets the 
tone and indicates the need when he reports. 
“We buy almost all of our material from 
free-lancers, and we welcome new writers.” 
This magazine and Popular Mechanics Maga- 
zine, 200 FE. Ontario, Chicago 11, indicate the 
double pattern of the magazines. In the tea- 
ture section, the need is for entertaining and 
informative material, neither overly-scientilic 
nor technical, but with a mechanical or sci 
entific “hook,” written, as Mr. Parker says, 
for the average young man. The other sec 
tion is that of crafts and hobbies of a mx 
chanical nature—boat building, model mak 
ing, home repairs photography, wood work 
ing, metal working, and other phases of 
home craftsmanship. One-shot books and 
annuals at both addresses need similar cratt 
articles from the free lance. 

In a somewhat more technical tield, a 
typical response is that of Radio-Electronics, 
25 West Broadway, New York 7: “The radio- 
electronic magazines will purchase large 
numbers of articles on television servicing, 
and will be looking for, but will not receive, 
large numbers of good servicing stories on 
sound, broadcast radio, FM and_ industrial 
electronics. Stories on new developments in 
electronics and communications radio. will 
be sure of publication, if the developments 
are intercsting or important, and the articles 
decently written and slanted toward the 
magazine to which they are submitted.” 

Sports magazines are optimistic. One new 
development is that of Outdoor Sportsman, 
109 Commerce, Little Rock, Ark., which con 
centrates its circulation in the Southern 
states. “We are in constant need of black 
and white photographs for cover selections. 
Beginning with the April, 1950, issue of the 
magazine we are featuring a Southern state 
a month, until each state has been the sub 
ject of a special issue. Writers should keep 
this in mind when submitting material.” Sim 
ilarly, kdmund Ware Smith, editor of Ford 
Times, 3000 Schaefer Rd. Dearborn, Mich., 


the travel magazines when he 


speaks for 
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says. “We are interested in tightly written 
stories of litthe known places, people and 
sports in North America.” 

A new development has been the change 
of Hygeia, the well-known health magazine 
established by the American Medical Associa- 
tion in 1923, to a new title, Today's Health. 
The new editor is W. W. Bauer, M.D., the 
address 535 No. Dearborn, Chicago 10. Fun- 
damental policy of the magazine has not 
been changed, but Dr. Bauer reports that 
there will be some changes in’ approach. 
“We will welcome shorter and lighter arti 
cles and more personal experience stories in 
the overcoming of life's handicaps.” Car- 
toons, gags and gag lines, light verse will all 
be considered if in the medical or health 
field. The magazine is not overstocked and 
the change indicates a promising market. 

The religious magazines report a promii- 
ing year in prospect. Those concerned with 
adult Sunday School problems need more 
practical, how-to-do-it material in accord 
with the times in other non-fiction markets. 
Roy H. Murray, editor of adult publications 
at David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, TL, 
puts it ina capsule: “Articles for both New 
Century Leader and Adult Bible Class need 
to be written so that they tell the reader 
liow-to-do-it and make him want to do it.” 
‘These magazines also are strong markets for 
fiction ind verse with a religious theme. 
JUVENILES 

Writers mav glean encouragement and ad 
vice from the response Aé&J received from 
editors of juveniles. Generally, the demand 
for material in this field remains up, with 
markets for stuff ranging from fillers and 
short poems to book-length manuscripts. (See 
“Prize Contests,” page 34.) 

Emphasis, as is natural, is upon the quality 
of the material, which demands original 
ideas, usually plenty of action, and themes 
in the highest American tradition. 

Sunday School publications, as well as 
other juveniles, stress the importance of keep- 
ing stories from becoming preachy, and all 
editors repeat the familiar adage, “The 
writer must study the publication for which 
he intends to write.” 

\urelia Reigner, story papers editor of 
the Westminster Press, Witherspoon Build- 
ing. Philadelphia 7, announces two new pap- 
ers, Venture and Trailblazer, which will 
make their debut in October, supplanting 
Pioneer (boys) and Gateway (girls). 

Both papers will be eight-pagers. Venture 
will be slanted for boys and girls of the 
junior high school age, whereas Trailblaze) 
will be a paper for juniors, girls and boys, 
between the ages of nine and eleven. Many 
features of the present papers will be carried 
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over to Venture. Trailblazer will accept stor- 
ies of about 2000 words and serials with 
chapters of about the same length. Articles 
(200 to 1000 words) , puzzles, quizzes, make- 
and-do items, a few cartoons, and some pic- 
ture stories will be included in the paper. 

Westminster Press announces that the 
papers Forward and Stories will continue as 
they are at present. 

Robert J. Cadegan, editor of Presbyterian 
Life. 321 S. 4th St., Philadelphia 6, is look- 
ing for stories for the four-to-eight age group, 
running between 500 and 700 words, Also 
on the more adult level, the editor is lookiny: 
for reports on Protestant Christians “express 
ing their faith in specific ways; feature arti- 
cles on laymen who are applying Christian 
principles to business, politics, and commun 


ity service.” 

The Reverend Frank FE. Gartland, editor 
of the Catholic Boy, Notre Dame, Ind., plans 
to take two or three stories in addition to a 
limited number of other free-lance contri 
butions such as hobby articles, photographic 
studies, and comics. Conscientious effort. is 
made to return unused manuscripts with 
specific criticism. 

Optimism and progress is evident in the 
report of Guy P. Leavitt, editor of The 
Lookout, 20 East Central Parkway, Cincin 
nati 10. He writes: 

“During this new year of 1950 the pros 
pects for purchasing manuscripts seem un 
usually bright. On The Lookout we are pay 
ing three times what we paid five years ago, 

(Continued on page 42) 


DON'T DO IT WITH MIRRORS 


ORPHA SHURTLEFF 

Good luck would follow even the most 
superstitious magazine reader if authors were 
suddenly to break the mirrors which deline 
ate so many of their characters. 

The looking glass route came into use sev- 
eral years ago to provide rapid-transit to 
reader-identification in the swifter pace ol 
the modern short story. Although it served 
its purpose in the handling of subjective fic- 
tion, I’m one of many readers who believe 
that the mirror-device is by now badly out- 
worn. 

We liked the idea at first. Remember 
“Ellen studied her reflection in the train 
window. Would she pass inspection when 
she reached her destination?” “Lizzie peeped 
into the cracked glass over her rickety wash 
stand, where serious brown eyes looked back 
at her.” By the time “Mrs. Skeffington sat 
at her dressing-table,” however, this tech- 
nique showed signs of age. 

During the past few months I’ve read 
many popular magazines, dozens of stories, 
several novels. In more than one out of four 
the writer uses tricks of reflection to achieve 
his purpose. 

“While Tom gave their order, Barby open- 
ed her compact for a quick check-up of her 
bright lipstick, her soft curls, her perky little 
hat.” 

“In the dark street the taxi-window re- 
flected her frightened face, her eyes wide 
with suspense.” 

“When the doorbell rang, Millie was just 
taking her pie out of the oven. She set it 
to cool, brushed at a spot of flour on her 
wrinkled cheek, and pushed back a_ loose 
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gray lock that caught her eye in the glass 
over the kitchen sink.” 

““T'd almost be taken for a New Yorker,’ 
she thought, catching sight of her bright 
scarf and trim gray figure in the big store 
window.” 

The slicks—and this statement includes 
the best women’s magazines—cannot claim 
immunity. 

“Kathie stepped back from the mirror 
and frowned appraisingly. Her brown braids” 
—or, “Seated before the deep-beveled mirror, 
Lois paused. She tried to do the impossible. 
to look at her own face as though it belonged 
to someone else.” 

Nor are all the culprits feminine. 

“Henry eyed his size-fourteen slimness with 
distaste. ‘Football, eh?’ “Calvin always lelt 
the house at 8:15. As always, he glanced in 
the hall mirror on his way out. Yes, his 
dark blue suit, his conservative tie—"" “Ed 
ward faced his stern reflection in the French 
window which looked out on the dark gar 
den.” “Guy placed his pipe carefully on 
the mantle, catching sight—” 

The reflection treatment has reached such 
lengths that in the current issue of one na 
tional magazine, it figures in three out of 
six stories, one of them a serial in which 
mirrors are used on two levels and in suc- 
ceeding paragraphs: 

“He turned from the window, gave him 
self a final stare in the mirror and ran down 
stairs almost content with his appearance .... 
He took some pride in his height and in his 
good figure, square-shouldered and lean.” 
And in the next paragraph he entered the 
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dining room where “the long mirror on the 
buffet met his eyes as he entered and _ pre- 
sented him with a double vision of the load- 
ed breakfast table and his family seated 
about.” I ask you, Mr. or Mrs. Author, is 
there any reason why Edward couldn't look 
over that breakfast table without benefit of 
mirrors? 

The popularity of the expedient may rest 
in part upon the universal quality of human 
vanity. We stand beside the fictional char- 
acter as he measures his outward appearance 
against the problem set him by the plot. 
True, we must not only understand motives 
for the action, we must also clearly visualize 
the actor. We do not expect the author to 
point out “Miss Whosis, she has brown hair 
and dark eyes, she’s neat or frowsy, tall or 
short.” We do expect him to recognize the 
fact that physical traits alone can be pictured 
in the glass. Only in melodramas do villains 
look like villains, heroes like heroes. We 
cannot see envy, malice, virtue, or loyalty in 

CANCELLED FLIGHT 
M. M. Parrish 


The friend who gives me homicidal 

Urge is she who counts me idle 

When I'm on Pegasus, set for a soar. 

“What are you doing?” she calls from the 
door. 

“Writing,” I answer, dazed and dizzy. 

“Then I'll come in, since you're not busy.” 

the blue or gray eyes, the heart-shaped face, 

the clear skin reflected for us. While it is 

true that moral qualities born of experience 

in living must inevitably give light to the 

human face, that light is too subtle, too deli- 

cate, to be caught in a crystal, however clear. 

The truth is that no mirror can delineate 

the human spirit. 

My contention is that fictional characters 
should be made tangible by means of a sub- 
tle weaving of speech and action. Difficult 
though it may be to evoke a personality, to 
make a character come to flesh-and-blooil 
reality, his nature cannot long be concealed 
when he acts under emotional stress, certain- 
ly mot when he speaks. 

Examples of this technique are found in 
many of the magazines mentioned above: 

“Aunt Bee looked down the table at the 
three bent heads, and wondered if she had 
done right by them.” You're in the story. 
You have a picture of a kind and gentle per- 
son who is caring for orphaned children. 
You know something about Aunt Bee. You'd 
like to know more. 

“Just because we Baxter boys can out- 
scuffle these other puny little boys, you don’t 


have to call us the Bad Baxters.” Do you 
feel a slight tug at your sympathies? 

“My friends are always saying, ‘It’s abso- 
lutely uncanny the way she always sees 
through people.’” Are you already a bit 
sorry for the friends, the family of this self- 
centered creature? 

“His pet abomination was the sight of a 
woman in slacks, so I put on a wool jersey 
and my best pair of tailored gray slacks.” 
You don’t have to be told that the girl is 
both stubborn and proud. 

Through the interest of neighbors—friend- 
ly, hostile, or merely curious—you watch two 
veterans coming up the walk with brief- 
cases, “the smiling one and the smoldering 
one,” or you hear laughter next door where 
“they seemed as happy as if they owned a 
mansion, although they had nothing but the 
tiny yellow cottage, and a sagging red barn, 
and the few feet of grass between them.” 

Families are good sounding boards. Does 
Dad look with fondness and pride on Jen- 
ny’s first dance-frock, or fly into a rage over 
a broken garage window? “I'd have got to 
the game if my sister wasn’t such a dope 
about Fats McCoy.” Or, “He wanted her to 
get spectacles, so she could see the hills, he 
said. The real reason was that he wanted 
her to see the neighbors and what they need- 
ed, so she'd go along with him, visiting and 
helping.” Thus the response of other char- 
acters is a sure indication of the personality 
of the protagonist. 

I've been re-reading the stories chosen by 
Herschel Brickell for the 19418 O. Henry 
awards. You may not like these stories, you 
may resent their cumulative effect, but be 
very sure of this—there is an effect. You may 
not approve of the characters, but you see 
them. You know them. By the time you 
reach the final sentence, you understand why 
they have become what they are. Not one 
of these stories employs the aid of mirrors 
to achieve its ends. 

Possibly we readers expect too much of 
bedevilled fiction editors, and authors expect 
too little of their readers. Possibly non- 
writing folk have no right to quibble so long 
as we are entertained. Nevertheless, isn’t it 
high time to discard the looking glass route 
into your story? Isn't it, after all, a matter 
of craftsmanship? Would you rather read— 
would you rather write—an introductory par- 
agraph like this: 

“Betty, poised on the diving board, looked 
down where the pool reflected her yellow 
swimsuit, outlining her slim loveliness.” 

Or this: 

“When he left the bus at the old corner, 
he found that if he walked very carefully, 
he hardly limped at all.” 
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For Reputation—Not Cash 


I WRITE RESEARCH 


JAY ELLIS RANSOM 


Do people tell you your writing is dull, 
uninteresting? You can’t plot or turn a 
character? Dialogue was invented by people 
who talk, but you are the strong silent type: 

Then you should write research. 

The research, or thesis type, article re- 
quires no slanting. It has only one style— 
extremely dull to the layman. Plotting is 
strictly taboo. If there are characters, they 
carry no brands and they seldom, if ever, 
talk. There is no beginning, body, climax or 
conclusion to sweat over. The writing is not 
adapted for entertainment. Sentences may 
be as lengthy and involved as those of 
Charles Dickens. So may paragraphs. 

The major difference is that research writ- 
ing must be copiously footnoted with refer- 
ences to source materials unless, as in my 
own case, all of it is strictly original research. 

Back in 1936 when Radio Tokio was wast- 
ing most of its kilowatts propagandizing the 
China Incident, I found myself in a lonely 
government outpost 3,500 miles northwest of 
Hawaii in the western Aleutian Islands. In 
a time zone bordering the International Date 
Line the three white people among the 
hundred Aleut-Eskimo natives received their 
radio news almost entirely from ‘Tokio, Aus- 
tralia or Moscow. 

There wasn’t much to do out there, eve- 
nings. 

Few of the natives could speak English. 
‘They all spoke Aleut, a branch of Eskimo. 
The older ones also spoke Russian because 
the Czars owned Alaska until Seward’s Folly 
scandalized America. In my village what 
social life there was centered around a mag- 
nificent Russian Orthodox Church. 

I had the only supply of coal on the 
island, and therefore the only really warm 
house. Evenings grew biting cold, especially 
when the winter storms lashed the Bering 
Sea into a constant white-capped frenzy. | 
had many visitors that winter. 

Usually these visits fell into a pattern. 

I would be seated at my desk writing, or 
reading. A tingling would start at the nape 
of my neck and on looking up, I would be- 
hold a burly Aleut standing in the front door 
gazing at me. They never learned the cus- 
tom of knocking. 
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“Come in!” I'd say, startled. Then, “Sit 
down,” waving toward a comfortable chair. 

An hour or so Jater, after all the scintillat- 
ing conversation that usually passes between 
two strong silent types, my visitor would 
rise and wordlessly depart. 

Try writing that kind of dialogue into 
your script! 

In self defense, I concluded that perhaps 
I ought to try learning Aleut. 

I began with the village priest who spoke, 
read and wrote Russian, Aleut and English. 
He introduced me to the religious literature 
printed in the Aleut language in old Slavonic 
script, mostly translations of the Gospels. 
Slowly, oh so slowly, I learned to speak halt- 
ing Aleut. 

If you take a normal English sentence an 
exactly reverse it, you will have a pretty 
good Eskimo counterpart. But just try to 
reverse your own English thought sequences! 

During the course of a year I recorded a 
great deal of the Aleut language in tite pro 
per phonetic symbols as authorized by the 
Smithsonian Institute. It was not easy, but 
because of my warm front room, I had will- 
ing informants I also began taking copious 
notes on all sorts of ethnographic material: 
how the natives lived, what they ate, how 
they prepared their food. I copied their 
mythology, culture and customs. Wherever 
possible | took down my information in the 
Aleut language which the priest later trans 
lated for me. 

I learned how to do an amazing number 
of things in Aleut. 

Although I never became fluent in the 
tongue, I at least managed to make mysell 
understood where necessary, and I received 
a certain education from having to read so 
much Aleut religious literature. 

Three years and two expanding-type files 
later I returned to Seattle. I had not only 
the original Aleut file, but reams of original 
notes on the Indian tribes of the central 
Yukon river where I spent two years close 
by the polar star. In Seattle at the Univer- 
sity of Washingtor I began to organize my 
notes and to put them together in a coherent 
manner. 
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To do this I had to write them up in 
units according to topic. I made carbons for 
cach one. ‘Then at intervals I shipped these 
dry-as-dust research papers out to leading 
university journals of anthropology, folklore 
and linguistics, filing away only the carbon 
copy. (American Anthropologist (Columbia 
University), Journal of American Folklore, 
and International Journal of American Lin- 
guistics (both at Indiana University) , South- 
western Journal of Anthropology (University 
of New Mexico), Phi Delta Kappan (Educa- 
tional Honorary Fraternity) , Clearing House 
(Education), and the Mineralogist, for a 
total to date of 35 scientific research papers, 
not to mention scores of popularized versions 
in commercial magazines.) 

As fast as these manuscripts went out, they 
were accepted. There is no such thing in 
research as a “Known Name.” My papers 
would appear in the same issues as those of 
the world’s most renowned scientists with 
identical equality. 

At intervals I popularized a paper and 
tried it on cash-paying periodicals listed in 
A & J. Surprisingly enough, perhaps  be- 
cause I had excellent photographs, most ol 
them clicked. [ admit today the writing was 
mostly bad. 

That comes under the heading of double 
fun. 

Well, what does research pay? 

‘That all depends on what you want out 
of writing. If you are looking for money 
sordid, mundane lucre—then scientific writ 
ing does not pay in checks. But each article 
published pays the author 100 tree reprints 
and a thousand dollars in prestige. 

Let’s consider what this means, 

My articles come out in a style that Costs 
approximately fifty cents per page if I had 
to have them published at my own expense. 
On this basis these incredibly dull papers 
amount to the astounding average of 5500 
to $1,000 each. 

The real value. of course, lies in the pres- 
tige which you gain for yourself in university 
and scientific circles. I knew an insurance 
salesman who wrote research for fifteen years. 
Then suddenly he was asked to become a 
professor in one of our largest universities 
because by his »ublished studies he had 
proved himself preeminent in that field. 

And college professors make salary ad 
vances on the basis of the quantity of re- 
search they publish. 

Then, too, my articles have brought me 
a richly interesting world-wide correspond- 
ence with scientists and laymen alike who 
are interested in the data that I unearthed 
in those lonely arctic Outposts. 

In working up my research notes, I dis- 
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covered that every paper written served as 
source material for additional scientific pap- 
ers. But beware of ingrown data. Remem- 
ber, you aren’t allowed to prove the Bible 
by quoting it. 

On original research one often has to 
quote himself in footnotes. I do. But when 
you discover other scholars quoting or citing 
you in their bibliography, then you know 
you have arrived. And surprisingly that is 
a natural aside to academic writing. 

However, your real contribution to the ad- 
vancement of scholarly knowledge is always 
inestimable. The writing of a research paper 
contributes nothing of entertainment. The 
highest compliment I ask from my critics is. 
“How horribly dull! How could anybody 
write such stuff?” It is not supposed to build 
entertainment. 

When my critics lambast my papers, | 
know they're good. Scores, maybe hundreds, 
but never, oh never thousands of other scien- 
tists the world over will peruse their contents 
with the extreme interest born of the con 
stant search for truth. 

For, you see, scientific research is extreme- 
ly interesting to those in the field. 

Your grammar can be on the 6th grade 
level; your punctuation atrocious. Journal 
editors will gladly repair your eflorts. But 
your material must be authentic, and it must 
be new. Anybody can write it. 

Research is seldom the result of sparkling 
intelligence. Rather, it is dull, slow labor 
requiring a microscopically fine combing of 
simple. almost childish data. It involves 
great perseverance, a simple filing system, 
and proximity to a reference library. 

But, you wail, I can’t traipse off to Alaska 
for material that won't pay my expense 
money. 

You needn't. 

Research material can be found all around 
you, stuff that journal editors cry for. Insects 
in your back yard, the mole that dug up 
your pet geranium plant, bird life, fossils, 
your mineral collection or other hobby. 

Editors of technical journals get ulcers 
early in life from worrying over how to fill 
their pages. Most of them come out quarter- 
ly to give more time to collect articles. Some 
cditors I’ve never heard of even wrote me 
for material from having read some of my 
stuff in the publications of rival universities. 

You can write about education, kicking 
out the school boards, or on an infinite vari- 
ety of community and social problems that 
affect everybody around you. Farm manage- 
ment, the breeding of hogs, old wives’ tales 

as related by your grandmother, historic bits 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Write Now For Christmas 


SEASONAL WRITING 


JOSEPH CHARLES SALAK 


Christmas reindeer and holly go up the 
first week in November. The Thanksgiving 
turkey loses his arrogant head in July and 
minus his magnificent plumage comes out 
of cold storage a week before Thanksgiving. 
But editors continue to complain of their 
inability to scout up good Thanksgiving. 
Christmas, and other seasonal scripts. The 
thing which makes it all the more irritatine 
is that the trouble isn’t always that they 
can’t find them, but that they frequently 
find them too late. 

While you still have memories of the ener 
getic horn tootling you did on New Year's 
Eve, give some thought to your next-Christ- 
mas production. Remember that magazines 
are set up at least six months ahead, and get 
your seasonal copy moving when the on 
coming holiday is still in the future. Avoid 
the confusion, the mad scramble, the last 
minute bedlam before deadline time. 


Search back through your December and 
January publications. They are packed with 
tempting advertisements, vivid illustrations, 
and colorful phrases which when mortared 
together become the edifices for your season 
al manuscripts. They might even inspire 
quatrains like this one I had published: 


After paving many Christmas bills 
And pricking my fingers on holly 
I'm tempted to send out cards 
That aren’t so confounded jolly. 

Advance preparation is important when 
one considers a lack of its results in rejec 
tions like these dated in September: 

Pilot, 209 Ninth St., Pittsburgh: ‘“Christ- 
mas material for this vear is already with the 
printer.” 

Power, 434 §. Wabash, Chicago: “‘Return- 
ing vour ‘Happy New Year’ article. Our 
New Year’s issue already being printed.” 

A brief explanation of how [ planned my 
articles and just how to go about this sea- 
sonal writing may prove helpful: 

In “Batting the Breeze” department, The 
Link, 122 Maryland Ave., N.E., Washington 
2, D.C., a veteran in occupied Germany sug 
gested that an article be presented on his 
home town, Santa Claus, Indiana. Sensing 
a story, I queried the postmaster who for- 
warded my letter to Mr. Koch, director of 
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Santa Claus Park. Mr. Koch supplied me 
with enough literature for a dozen articles. 
Santa Claus Park, though visited by thous 
ands of young and old, is exclusively a fairy 
land for children. 

But having The Link in mined I slanted 
my article for the veteran and stressed that 
it had been a temporary refuge for hundreds 
of visiting veterans home on Christmas. fur- 
lough during the war years. Titled ‘Yes- 
There Is A Santa Claus” it was accepted. 
Revised and reslanted, Advance, NYC, used 
it as “Mail Order Santa Claus.” 

In December, 1947, philatelic 
listed a number of postage stamps which 
honored Christmas. Fortified with a stamp 
catalog and the Bible, I studied both, first 
selecting the stamps with a Christnas motif 
and then sorting and arranging the Bible 
descriptions, viz: Marv and Joseph of Naza 
reth on the 1942) Dominican Republic 
stamps: the Child Jesus on Luxembourg’s 
1945 issue; Christ preaching the Gospel 
1923 Italian issue, et cetera. The completed 
article told the story of the Nativity from 
its conception more than 2000 years ago to 
the present dav as philatelically illustrated. 
Accepted by The Link as “Christmas Stamp 
Story.” 


organ 


While working on that, the stamps and 
the Bible inspired “Good Neighbors,” a story 
about a poor but proud farmer who had S2 
with which to buy gifts for his twin daugh 
ters. It. too, was accepted by The Link. The 
words of Fdmund Vance Cooke tied in beau 
tifully with the storv: 

"Tis the spirit in which a gift is rich, 
As the gifts of the wise ones were, 

And we are not told whose Jift was gold, 
Or whose was the gift of myrrh. 

Story openings are always interesting ai! 
well worth the effort to make them demanc 
attention as in “Good Neighbors,” which in 
troduced the problem briefly and to the 
point: 

“The squat frame shack blanketed with 
Oklahoma snow stood like a frozen sentinel] 
over the weather-beaten corn crop on the 
Baker farm. 

“It was the day before Christmas. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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HANDS ACROSS 


DORIS I. BATEMAN 


“Round Robin” may be an old-fashioned 
term for “Pen Pals,” but there is always 
something new turning up when craftsmen 
of creative writing get together, though they 
may never meet except through correspond- 
ence. 

I am a member of a Round Robin that 
has been flying back and forth across the 
country for ten years. Because we operate 
uniquely, [ feel that other writers would 
like to know about us. They may want to 
form groups of their own, to enjoy the same 
sort of friendliness and exchange of ideas. 


There are ten of us, five men and _ five 
women. We feel that a balanced group 
brings us both the masculine and the femi- 
nine viewpoint. Our ages range from the 
early twenties up to grandparents. Some 
are single, most of us married. We repre- 
sent nine states, though one member has 
moved from Montana, thus doubling up for 
California. The other states are Alabama, 
illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Washington. 
Our writing interests take in everything from 
greeting card verse, contests, serious poetry, 
religious, scientific, and other articles, news 
magazine sections, and short stories, to ju- 
venile and adult mystery booklengths. What 
better cross section of all these elements 
could anyone wish? 


When our group began, it was through 
our Illinois member, who has been our 
more-or-less chairman ever since. We were 
six, then, and we met through our having 
a mutual acquaintance, a teacher of a cor- 
respondence course juvenile writing. 
‘There have been changes and additions in 
our group since 1938, of course, but we keep 
to the half-and-l.alf, men and women. 


Our membership is closed at ten. As it is, 
we do not see Robin for periods varying 
from six to eight months, though we often 
do some inter-correspondence outside of the 
regular rounds. Sometimes there have been 
long delays, as when two of our service mem- 
bers changed camp sites, or when serious 
illness intervened. Fortunately, the Robin 
has so far never been lost—a tribute to our 
fine mail service. Whenever the big, fat 


envelope does arrive, it is an Occasion of 
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THE KEYS 


Correspondence Club For Authors 


Rejoicing, with capitals. 

Our individual letters are chatty, like a 
group of friends in our own living rooms. 
We tell of our activities since the last time 
we met, of our sales and successes—our dis- 
appointments, too. We pass on our latest 
market tips, with close-ups of our personal 
dealings with the Men Who Buy. (We are 
sure many an editor would offer top rates 
to find out how he rates with us!) We tell 
of work in progress, and of our outside do- 
ings that have a bearing on our writing. We 
pass combined judgment on a problem pre- 
sented to us, give advice if and when we 
can, and lift the morale of those temporarily 
beset by hindrances. 


Each of us has something to contribute 
for the good of all. Each has access to ma- 
terial from his part of the country, invalu- 
able to another who needs just such infor- 
mation. Our chairman lives in the very 
heart of the Lincoln country. Members from 
the Eastern states have their fingers on the 
pulse of the East Coast markets. From the 
Northwest we can call on a university source 
library for a study of early Western pioneers. 
The Southeast and Central states offer their 
share from different locales, and the South- 
west is colored by the Mexican and Old Span- 
ish. 


Besides the letters, the big envelope holds 
other features. In a smaller envelope are 
photographs and snapshots, so that our fami- 
lies can get acquainted, too. In another is 
the list of addresses, kept up-to-date on each 
round by one of the members. In a third 
envelope, marked “Miscellaneous.” are clip- 
pings from local newspapers, notices of writ- 
ing courses, locale data, and anything else 
which might be of general interest. 


A fourth envelope holds two postal cards. 
These are replaced each time, at each of th> 
ten stations, by two more postal cards. We 
have a very good reason for this feature. One 
of the two cards is self-addressed by the mem- 
ber who last sent the Robin. When _ the 
Robin arrives, the receiving member mails 
this card back at once, to say that the bie 
envelope came safely through the mails. Ele 
second card is addressed to the chairman, 
carrying the same information. Thus, at all 
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times, the chairman knows the location and 
progress of the Robin. 

Occasionally we have enclosed a Discussion 
Sheet. Some of the subjects brought up have 
been: How do you create your characters so 
they will be “alive’?; To syndicate, or not?; 
Do you believe in agents?; and other prob- 
lems and matters of technique. A few of the 
discussions glowed quite hotly, at times. But 
all of us became richer in the experience. 

We nearly always have one manuscript in- 
cluded for criticism. We take turns submit- 
ting these scripts. Maybe one of us has an 
“almost” manuscript—good, but it has not 
clicked, and the author would like to know 
why. 

Criticism is not made openly in the Robin. 
One reason for this is that we do not want 
to influence each other’s comments, or un- 
consciously echo another’s opinion. A second 
reason is that, if a comment must be adverse, 


LOVE AND THE 
WRITER 


FRED REINSTEIN 


Love can be a terrible hurdle for the new 
writer, especially female. 

About 80 per cent of all short fiction re- 
jected in our agency the past months ran 
head on into love taboos and were unac- 
ceptable by a commercial rather than a 
realistic or literary yardstick. New writers 
and females were the offenders in all cases. 

Illicit love, perverted love, violent and 
sordid love, were the subjects of stories in- 
tended for the slicks, they said. 

Because I think this problem is general 
among new writers, let’s look at a few of 
the literary cadavers—each a sample, inci 
dentally, of better than average writing but 
objectionable in the way love, or better, sex, 
was treated. 

“The Price of Conquest” is a dramatic 
tale taking place in Montreal. Ronny, 4 
British officer, is involved with three women: 
his mother, who tries to fence him in; his 
wife, who needs him only socially; and his 
masseuse, who really loves him and becomes 
his mistress. Here is a story offering the 
perfect illusion of reality, but a mistress is 
a mistress even across the border and no 
slick editor can afford to sponsor her. 

Perhaps I'd better tone down the last 
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it is kinder not to expose the author to em- 
barrassinent—though all of us have been 
case-hardened, largely through the well- 
known pink slip method. At any rate, we 
critics always play fair, building up as well 
as tearing down, and we have received the 
generous thanks of the author for our efforts. 
By means of individual letters to the author, 
then, we can give him our fresh, unbiased 
opinions. When the Robin has made_ its 
rounds and all criticisms are turned in, the 
author pools the comments, reports on them 
in the next round, and revises his manuscript 
to advantage, and to a future sale. 

For forty-five cents’ worth of postage every 
six months or so, I can’t think of a better 
way to spend several exciting hours than in 
the warm companionship of nine other men 
and women, all active and eager members 
of the writer’s craft—friends, each one of us. 


Keep The Stories Clean 


FEMALE 


statement. As clients keep reminding me, 
Cosmopolitan ran a story last spring on a 
former prostitute invading high society—be- 
fore the story begins. which is important. 
And even the Post is no longer unaware of 
love out of wedlock, provided it is treated 
delicately and with good taste. (The Ameri- 
can Mercury recently carried a piece dealing 
with the “fraternization” between an Ameri- 
can occupation official and his German 
sweetheart, but this magazine is supposedly 
one of the litry publications and doesn't 
mind a little loosening of the moral stand- 
ards.) 

Whether the freer dialogue and the slight- 
ly offtrail story occasionally appearing in 
the large national magazines indicates a 
trend towards greater freedom in fiction, I 
don’t know. But it still pays to remember 
that even Exciting Love requests “good 
dean, wholesome stories only,” regardless of 
the flashy cover. 

Miss Lewis’s best story—another of the 
literary cadavers —rests solidly on a major 
taboo. When a young gal in love with a 
radio exec finds herself pregnant, she dash- 
es to him with the news. But the married 
Romeo is too worried about getting a di- 
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vorce to pay her much attention. Result: 
girl shoots lover. Naturally, he comes to life, 
finds he is to be a father, and just then gets 
his legal freedom. 

This story is better than it sounds in oui- 
line. The characters do come alive and the 
situations are handled well. But again love 
walks the irregular path that leads only to 
rejection. slips. 

Mrs. Roche suffers from a_ different 
writers’ malady. She has a fine feeling for 
words and her writing carries sincerity. She 
is married and is something of an economist, 
but from her subjects I might infer that she 
never turned an honest penny. Her first 
story to reach me dealt with an old souse 
somehow in love with his nitwit wife until 
he catches her with another hobo. This 
means taps for Gertie and the chair for the 
spouse. 

Here we have naturalistic writing but cer- 
tainly too grim and too full of mood for the 
family market. The same applies to Mrs. 
Roche’s second story, which describes a hor- 
rible, slum alley in some metropolis. The 
main characters are a white homo and_ his 
colored lover! This relationship shocks the 
other characters and would very likely have 
yanked off an editor’s eyebrow if we hadn't 
stopped the manuscript from further travels. 
The most brilliant stvle could not get around 
the hurdle imposed by this subject. 

Homosexuality is an extreme violation of 
fictional good taste, I admit; most of the 
time the line between the acceptable and the 
taboo is not quite so Clear. For example, a 
middle-aged housewife with a lot of writing 
expericnce in radio brought in a manuscript 
outstanding for its emotional punch and 
characterization. It was the story of a voung 
woman married to a rummy. A male friend 
who at first onlv amuses her soon becomes 
the hope of her jaded existence. For 8,000 
words they carry on with an occasional meet 
ing, an afternoon at a movie—and finally au 
afterncon at a local hotel. 

The two lovers tear at the reader's heart 
and the bedroom scene is neither coarse nor 
overdone. It is the logical denouement, but 
try telling that to an editor. 


In non-fiction also IT find new women 
writers tackling themes that would tax a 
John O'Hara or a Havelock Ellis. I’ve re- 


ceived manuscripts which women 
choanalvzed and one author claimed 
to have beer given this subject by a men’s 
magazine: What should T tell my adolescent 
She was to assume the role of a father! 

Why are so many new writers, particularly 
those in skirts, concerned with sex and the 
shady side of love?) From where I sit there 
are several answers, 


psyv- 
men, 


son? 
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I think the writing schools and college 
instructors must share some blame. They 
wisely encourage the novice to look aroun‘ 
and write on what he knows best, to be fa- 
miliar with his material, and stay close to 
reality. But they fail to emphasize that good 
writing provides only an illusion of reality— 
not life itself with its inconsistencies, mean- 
ingless happenings, and colorless people. 

The schools fail to explain the wide area 
between reality and life-in-fiction. As ‘Theo- 
dore Kalem says: “It is frequently assumed 
that literature is, or should be, a reasonable 
facsimile of life. The assumption is un- 
sound. For one thing, there are no reason- 
able facsimiles of life. For another, the 
proper business of literature is to select, in- 
terpret, and organize life, symbolically; not 
to copy it literally.” 

It is this more or less literal reproduction 
of life that brings so many rejection slips to 
the novice—not to mention the discourage- 
ment which seems to come with seeing life 
whole in fiction. 

More should also be said in the schools 
about what not to write about, if the stu- 
dents are aiming for the large, popular maga- 
zines. ‘This is especially important in treat- 
ing love, for the new writer, who has been 
advised to take the pulse of his own environ. 
ment, cannot help noticing that our entire 
culture and society are shot through and 
through with sex and love—with the situa- 
tion intensifying vear by year. Is it any won- 
der that the novice decides to write on this 
preferred subject? 

This decision is fine, as no other subject 
sells so well and so constantly in this coun- 
try. Where the embryonic author gets into 
trouble is in deciding to be realistic about 
love, to tell all, especially since he has seen 
many teachers turn up their own noses at 
the manner in which the slicks handle the 
great passion. In telling all, he comes into 
conflict with the taboos, for sex must be 
handled along conventional patterns, how- 
ever free we may be with it in our daily 
lives. (Kinsey would obtain much good data 
by examining the work of young female au- 
thors, and parents probably would experi- 
ence many a shock.) 

I've already mentioned the discouragement 
that comes to young writers who try to see 
life whole. This generally leads them to at- 
tack the shallowness of popular fiction, and 
many of them decide to concentrate on the 
“little magazines” or try their hand at book 
fiction, where, fortunately, there are almost 
no taboos other than that good taste not be 
violated needlessly. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Further Consideration of Agents 


ADVISING THE BEGINNER 


ALAN SWALLOW 


_ Questions about agents are the most per- 
sistent questions I receive from beginning 
writers—in the classroom, at writers’ confer- 
ences and workshops, in the mail. Rather 
than go on too quickly to new questions this 
month, I wished to devote the column to 
whatever reconsiderations might be indi- 
cated in the comments upon my January 
column. 

Specifically I desired the comments ol 
agents themselves, since a few of my remarks 
Lad consisted of “general advice” to the be- 
ginning writer to take a hand at marketing 
his own work and that such a writer might 
look to the advertising agents for criticism 
more than for selling help. I am_ pleased 
that I have received some interesting infor- 
mation from three agents well known to 
readers of J—Scott Meredith, Charles V. 
Rotanno of Manuscript Bureau, and Frank 
Q. Brady. “Vith their permission, I am quot- 
ing below from their comments. 

Mr. Brady’s remarks direct themselves par- 
ticularly at my “general advice”: “I believe 
that your comments were really dangerously 
general, particularly regarding advertising 
among agents. The comments did not dis- 
tinguish sharply enough between the ‘shy 
sters’ in the tield and the hard-working 
agents who are trying to give value in liter- 
ary services as well as earnest sales effort. 

“Few, if any, of the writers who come to 
me on recommendation even with a few 
sales behind them would be accepted by the 
‘unadvertised’ agents. Do you believe the 
latter cover markets other than the extreme 
top level? That is why manuscripts are re- 
turned as unsalable only to be placed by 
the author. My colleagues and I serve a 
definite purpose. The purpose is served both 
for those who are out of the fee paying class 
and those who avail themselves of criticism 
and selling services. The purpose is indi- 
cated by my phrase above, to give value in 
literary services as well as earnest sales el- 
fort.” 

Mr. Rotunno of Manuscript Bureau indi- 
cates the problems of the sincere agent in 
securing clients: “I wonder if the fact is 
known that many established agents who 
no longer advertise today, did advertise tor 
a long number of years and did seek be- 
ginning writers as their first clients. The 
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eternal quest of the agent, whether through 
advertisements or by appeals to writers’ 
clubs and writers’ schools, is for talented 
writers—and especially beginners, for these 
once they learn to write professionally have 
the productive capacity of turning out many 
manuscripts. It doesn’t follow that the ad- 
vertising agent is less solicitious or sincere in 
his search for writers. My own agency has 
been conducted along professional and ethi- 
cal lines and the watch word has always been 
for beginners who had talent.” 

I have held Mr. Meredith’s remarks to 
this point because he has been good enough 
to provide some statistics precisely on a 
point which may have seemed at issue in 
my column—the selling abilities of the adver- 
tising agent; and he has also sent us an ex- 
tensive quotation upon the problem of ad- 
vertising among agents: 

“I. In 1949, the Scott Meredith Literary 
Agency made 816 sales for new writers, over 
4,300 magazine sales for writers of all types, 


over 40 book sales, 18 motion picture sales, 
60 radio and television sales, and over 270 
foreign sales. ‘This sales record was one of 
the highest in the country among literary 
agencies for the year—considerably higher 
than four-fifths of the non-advertising agen- 
cies. You can understand my perturbation, 


therefore, in noting your comment. that 
agents who advertise should have their suc- 
cess (and, by implication, their value and 
worth) measured by their ability to help the 
author write to sell rather than by helping 
him sell. 

“We have always tried—and, | think, suc- 
ceeded—in fusing the functions of (a) sell- 
ing for and (b) offering critical assistance 
to authors without allowing either end to 
suffer. Your article poses the question of 
whether or not agents who advertise are real 
ly 90% critics and 10% agents. I hope you 
will agree, in view of our sales record, that 
this is patently incorrect. 

“2. Our own attitude about non-advertis- 
ing agents and agents who advertise is cov- 
ered pretty thoroughly in this excerpt from: 
one of my articles: 

“*The literary agency business emigrated to 
this country from England, bringing with it 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Four Favorites— 


RADIO-VIDEO MARKETS 


ELIZABETH HAZELTON 


In the November issue of J, I gave 
facts on the freelancer’s “five favorite mar 
kets,” based on my own “Hooperating.”” The 
basis of that rating was my observation o! 
student sales, for a period of over five years. 
during which I have conducted Board of 
Education classes for Adults in Radio Writ- 
ing. Those five were the markets that had 
consistently purchased the largest number of 
scripts from new writers. This month I’m 
going to add another four—the markets list- 
ed next as best bids in my survey. Some ol 
them rate very close, in number of scripts 
purchased, to the first five. 


FAMILY THEATRE, network, 


Mutual 


Wednesday, 8:30-9:00 p.m., PST. Patrick J. 
Peyton, C.S.C., is founder and producer o! 
this series, which commands the talents of 
many of Hollywood’s top motion picture 
stars. Program requires plays of fine moral 
quality, inspirational, with a universal ap- 


peal. Scripts must be entertaining, not prea- 


chy. Should inspire a better understanding 


of life, based on themes of better living. Must 
have a strong story line, well-constructed to 
give suspense; good characterization, and 
dominant roles for one, or occasionally two 
stars. Drama, romance, and comedy of situ- 
ation are acceptable. High-calibre acting tal- 
ent makes for excellent production of a 
script. 

Playing time is 24 minutes, with no act 
break. Pay is $150 for one-performance 
rights. 

During the last six months, FAMILY 
THEATRE has been presenting adaptations 
of classics, almost exclusively, but is now, 
again, more open to originals, though both 
are acceptable. Pay for adaptations is the 
same. 

Mail scripts to Bob Fennell, Production 
Manager, Family Theatre, Inc., 7201 Sunset 
Blvd., Hollywood 46, California. And write 
for mimeographed pages on script require 
ments. 

THE WHISTLER, CBS, Sunday, 7:30- 
8:00 p.m. PST. 

This psychological mystery series is very 
much in the market for strong, suspenseful 
scripts with a surprise ending. Wants stories 
of genuine emotional pressure. Emphasis on 
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psychological development of characters mo- 
tivated by love, hate, avarice, jealousy, etc. 
Avoid horror, physical brutality, afflictions, 
insanity. Accent should be on suspense 
growing out of natural character relation- 
ships. The Whistler is the narrator of the 
story—he sees all, knows all—is the observer, 
but never enters into the story, himself. 
Listen carefully to the program to note the 
handling of the Whistler’s narrations, the act 
structure, and the special surprise twist at 
the end. This third unit of the script is very 
important; must not be longer than 2 min- 
utes. Total playing time is about 24 minutes. 

Pay is $250 for one broadcast, plus an ad 
ditional $200 if the script is broadcast to 
the East. Program will consider outlines; 
prefers complete scripts. Send for a release, 
first. Submit scripts to Adrian Gendot, script 
editor, CBS, Columbia Square, Hollywood 
28, Calif. 

SO PROUDLY WE HAIL, presented on 
three different stations weekly, in Holly- 
wood. Consult your local papers for time 
and station of this transcribed series. 

Very similar in format to “Stars Over 
Hollywood” and Skippy “Hollywood The- 
atre,”” this program features Hollywood star 
names in leading roles. ‘Therefore, script 
should offer a dominant role, attractive to 
a big-name player. Program buys comedy, 
drama, melodrama, romance. Scripts should 
be in two acts, with a playing time of about 
22 minutes. First-person narration structure 
is used frequently. 

While this market is not completely open 
—has an established “stable” of writers—- 
scripts are purchased from freelancers. Pro- 
gram occasionally buys second rights. Pay 
is $300 for one performance, transcribed, on 
the various outlets throughout the country. 

Send scripts to Victor Quan, script editor, 
C. P. McGregor Sound Studios, 729 S. West- 
ern Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

CURTAIN TIME, NBC, 
7:30-8:00 n.m. PST. 

Very similar to the late ‘First Nighter’ in 
format, this program specializes in light, ro- 
mantic comedies. Features two leads—lead- 
ing man and woman should have roles of 
equal importance. Prefers leads to be cast 
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in age-group 23-30. Don’t send stories star- 
ring teen-agers or character players. Don’t 
write leading roles in any dialect. Program 
has usual radio taboos as to subject matter: 
no divorces or suicide, no intimate sex scenes, 
no use of intoxicants, no profanity or double- 
meanings, no smoking by women, and of 
course, no controversial material. 

Plays should be in three acts of about 
equal length, with a total playing time of 
21 minutes. Do not use flash-backs, nor a 
narrator, except for the brief lead-in to each 
act. Program does not purchase adaptations. 
Keep your cast down to four actors, if possi- 
ble. Your two leads cannot be doubled, but 
minor roles may be, if necessary. Remember, 
an actor can double only once. 

Program pays $200 for all rights. Write 
for a release first, and return it signed and 
witnessed with your script. This is necessary 
only on your first submittal. Both CUR- 
TAIN TIME and THE WHISTLER send 
out mimeographed pages of requirements 
and limitations, to guide writers. For all 


markets, enclose return postage, and preter- 


ably a self-addressed envelope. 

With this column, I must, regretfully, take 
my leave of Author & Journalist. It has been 
a most pleasant association, but each month 
my column deadline has conflicted with a 
script deadline, and current writing com- 
mitmnents make it impossible for me to con- 
tinue. However, it is with genuine pleasure 
that I turn the column over to a fine radio 
writer whose wide experience in the field 
includes both directing and producing—my 
good friend, Paul Rafael. 

To Author & Journalist, my sincere wishes 
for continued success; and to my readers, my 
heartfelt thanks for your letters. May 1950 
be overflowing with acceptances, and beauti 
ful, fat checks! 


(Note: Editorial cuts, necessitated by space 
limitations, accidentally eliminated — the 
“who” of the December column interview. 
The “Mr. Goggin” of the interview is Rich- 
ard Goggin, Senior Director for ABC ‘Tele- 
vision, on the West Coast.) 


TIPS FROM OUR READERS 


RECORDS DON’T LIE 
By GEoRGE OWEN 

Saturday afternoon my wife and I got a 
sitter and went to town to celebrate our six 
hundred and eleventh sale, which carried 
our total writing income into five figures. 

$10,000. 

Let me write that out. It looks good writ- 
ten out. Ten thousand dollars (bucks, 
smackers, lettuce leaves, or whatever you call 
‘em). Enough to pay off our mortgage and 
then some, even though we are only ad- 
vanced beginners. 

We celebrated the sale by spending the 
check; of course, we always spend our checks, 
but usually on groceries. (This one wouldn't 
have bought many groceries; it was only 
twenty-five dollars.) 

We bought a superior tennis racket and 
an album of Bach. We went to two movies 
and had four chocolate sundaes. Then we 
bought out the ten cent store for the kids, 
went home, and paid off the sitter. 

It’s a great life. 

But if my wife weren’t such a fiend for 
keeping records, I probably wouldn't have 
known we had graduated into the five-figure 
bracket. In fact, I couldn't believe it until 
my wife trotted out her records; seems she'd 
been planning for months to squander the 
check that took us over ten thousand, no 
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matter how big it was. 

Almost any evening you will find her with 
her nose in her books, calculatin’. The more 
different kinds of records she can figure out 
to keep, the happier she is. 

“How much stuff have we got out now?" 
I will ask idly, whereupon she'll rush over 
to her little wooden recipe file and finger 
madly through the alphabet-indexed cards. 

“Sixty-three,” she will conclude trium- 
phantly, or, despondently, “Only thirty-nine. 
We've got to work it up to fifty!” 

When a manuscript is sold, my wife re- 
moves the “travel card” from this wooden 
box to our card file of sales. She also enters 
date sold, title of magazine, title of story 
or article, and AMOUNT in a small red 
notebook, adding each: month’s and each 
year’s income separately and jointly and 
every other way she can think of. (She 
used to be a cashier.) 

Although we help each other in getting 
ideas, plotting, polishing, etc... we do not 
often actually collaborate in the writing, 
so that my wife also keeps her income and 
mine separately and jointly and compara- 
tively and so forth. Fortunately for our 
marital felicity, we seem to go neck and 
neck. In fact, it seems impossible, how close 
we keep, but the records don’t lie! 

For instance: in 1940 (year one) my wife 
made $72.30, and I only made $14, but 
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this is because my wife was writing for 
six months before I caught the disease; 
in 1941, she made only $68.60—I beat her 
by $3.85 and bettered her former year’s 
record by fifteen cents. The war interrupted 
this promising carcer, but we started up 
again in 1944, when my wife actually “sold 
the slicks”; in spite of that, she only beat 
me by $141, and in 1945 I made $1176 to 
her paltry $796. At the end of 19145 I was 
$23.45 ahead of her on total sales from 

1940 to 1945. She beat me by $86 in 1946 
and I beat her by $86 in 1947 (believe it 
or not). So at the end of 1947 I was still 
$23.45 ahead. In 1948 she led by $200, and 
at the turn of the mid-century she was 
almost out of sight: I made the mistake of 
writing a book. However, if—let’s say when 
--it sells, I should catch up, and anyhow 
we have a joint bank account. I suppose 
you might call it stimulating! 

But the most stimulating record we keep 
is another large red, white, and blue child 
ren’s composition book appropriately en 
titled Onward, our “Manuscript Record.” 
In it my wife jots down everything I write 
in one column, and everything she writes 
in another column. Each month occupies 
a page, and we have always tried to write 
at least eight items apiece per month (from 
twenty to forty thousand words). When 
a piece sells, my wife hauls out this book, 
too, and enters the amount beside it. When 
a page is “sold out” (all items either sold 
or scratched), she calculates how much 
money we made from that month's writing, 
and we draw a moral about the sort of 
thing not to write. ‘This keeps us selling 
a larger and larger percentage of what 
we write, though we decide to experiment 
now and then—like this article for AJ, 
or another attempt at the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, whose sub-editors are fond of us. 

Fun? Well, my wife prefers these records 
of hers to cross-word puzzles, and I rather 
enjoy looking over her shoulder now and 
then, myself. 

When she reads an article on record-keep- 
ing in AgJ, my wife hauls out the books 
and goes to work on a new set of figure 

She can tell you the twenty magazines 
which have naid us the most money, in the 
exact order and amount. (The Satevepost 
is way down on the list, though by far the 
most illustrious!) Number two on the list, 
alas, has died, but otherwise those twenty 
are still our best markets, and we try to 
keep them well supplied. 

My wife does all the marketing, and co 
respondence with editors and admirers, as 
well as the recording. Me? What do J do? 

My wife can’t type! 
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WHEN THE CAREER STOPS 
Joun WILsTACH 

I suppose in the course of time I have read 
many accounts of careers of writers—and I 
have been puzzled, for the stories always 
start and go on, steadily, without a break, 
aimed, of course, at the mythical summit of 
success. 

Now I've known a number of writers, in 
my time, which covers several decades as a 
free lance; and listening to their stories off 
the record, aside from a few guys who hit 
the big jack pot, that isn’t the way it goes 
at all. Most authors do not have one, but 
many, careers; for a time happens—and often 
more than once—when the careers bangs to 
a stand-stall. 

Perhaps I can best explain by saying that 
a free lance is “getting along” when he has a 
fine market, or markets, who like his work. 
How can that stop? Well, I knew one man 
who had two, an adventure and a flying 
inarket; Both magazines ceased publication 
the same week. He never got going again. 

Now my own experience I know best— 
the stopping, I mean. I had the first one 
when Matthew White, Jr., left Argosy. I had 
been writing exclusively for him, novelettes 
and serials. I didn’t hit the next Argosy 
editor much, nor the next, but I did the 
third. But there was a time lapse. Was I 
baffled! I had made the usual mistake, put 
all my eggs in one basket—I mean depended 
upon one market. 

I had never specialized in yarns, but writ- 
ten all kinds. I had to begin all over, and 
I hit on crime, underworld stuff, that had a 
big play in the late “Twenties and early 


AUTHOR'S EDITIONS 


Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed 
in attractive book form. Reasonable prices for 
smaii, fire editions. 


for further particulars write 


CECIL L. ANDERSON 
11032 McVine Ave. Sunland, Calif. 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Individual assistance, guidance. 
Fiction, articles, plays. Criticism, re- 
vision, editing, collaboration, ghost- 
writing. Prompt service. Sales help. 
Rates: $1 per 1000 words to 5000; 
50c per 1000 thereafter. Minimum 
fee $3. 

READING AND REPORT — Novels, 

Plays—$5.00 
5002 Laurel Canyon Blvd. Su. 13458 
North Hollywood, California 


Author & Journalist 


Thirties; and I started two crime series for 
S&S magazines. That ended in a successful 
book that sold to Paramount for a movie, 
and a mystery novel. 

Then what happened? Both magazines 


ceased publication, The Popular, and after y 
wards Top Notch. Oh, I had a third one, The New, Amazing 


Clues, but that went when the Clayton mags 
ud their troubles and finally went out of - os 
business, 
I remember the third Argosy editor, Fred : . : 
= : — Interest — Tells you the words 


yarns and historical ones, too, of 1776, novel h in clea 
ettes and serials. At last, the whole Munsey that earn the checks: 
j 96 ¢ HOW many rejects — instead of checks — have yu 
String was sold. . earned by usinre the wrong words? 
You see the sort of thing that can happen. Now, here is The Word Pank to give punch and prof‘ 
to everything you write! This remarkab’e book is nct 
But I never read about that. Can it be the a dictionary, not a thesaurus, not merely a book of 
arn 5 synonyms It is a brand-new group'ng of ass-c ated 
lads ane frank and truthful; 1 dunno, but words. It doe not give room toe weak words 
to me that a writer is not better eliminates guessing. It absolute'y avoids cross-checking 
as in other reference books. It arranges good words 


than his markets, and when they +40) the in such a way that you can't he!p but use then 


count is ten; the fighter—I mean the writer tc pull in the checks! 
—has to train and fight all over again. The Read This Sample—A Small Glimpse 


struggling writer is always just that! of the Wealth in THE WORD BANK 


The fourth time, I shifted from fiction to 
article writing, in the main—a circus serial 
for Colliers, lots of stuff for Esquire, Coronet, pusMiciou® 
etc., and crime articles for True Detective 10 HAPPY 
and other crime-fact mags. I’m still writing parting arent BUOYANT 
ely be CORDIAL 
A NEW KIND OF SERVICE friendly 
Profitable, Personal Guidance from Script to Sales: ‘ ; cn 
@ Expert appraisgl of novels, short stories, arti- 
cles, plays, poems, etc. 
@ World-wide contacts with leading publishers, cavely 
television and movie studios. 
@ Creative editing * Money-making hints. 
We Specialize in Beginners 
AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
24-24 77th Street Jackson Heights, New York 


Just think how wonderful it would be to have on youu 
desk, in a single handy volume, similar lists under: 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED Expressing Approval Terms Connected With Law 
Without Deception When We Speak Of Sex 

A Person Who — Exaggerated 

Neatly and Accurately and many, many others. Hundreds of c!assi‘ication 


Carbon and extra first page free Plus a section on useful prefixes and combining forms 
a complete index to every word—and a Scan Key that 


40c per 1000 words will lead you to any idea you want in a few second: 
ELVET BLOOMFISLD Simple — Complete — Indispensable 
3741 Walnut St., Kansas City 2, Mo. You cannot ‘‘get lost’’ in The Word Bank .. . you 
cannot miss if the right word exists! Use this remark- 
able book when you write a story . an article 
‘ an advertisement ... a lecture . a letter a 
WRITERS FRIENDS . e . poem ... anything! Use it to build up your vocab’- 
lary of easily-understood words, any time! The Word 
CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS.’’ Writ Bank works—fast: 
ing and marketing magazine fillers; 365 SEND NO MONEY 
subjects and leading markets. Just Send Us A Postcard For A Free Trial! 
9 
99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE.’’ Yes, take a whole week in whic!. 
What to write about and how and where Oe re ee 
to sell. Request book to be sent C.O 
“TRADE JOURNAL DOLLARS.” Round- 
ing up and writing news and _ features; charges. Return the book for 
list of salable articles any reason or no reason gor 
4 paid within seven days anc 
“$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAM we will refund your full pur- 
and forty ways to make photos pay! The: Batile Pea. 
THE WRITER’S BOOKKEEPER.‘’ Know Dept. AJ3, Emmaus, Pa. 
your profits and losses; include manu There is plenty of risk in 
; writing There is no ris 
script record. when you order a_ Rodale 
Fifty cents each or three for do'lar book! 


FRANK A, DICKSON 
1006-A Elizabeth St. Ander.on, S$. C. 
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articles, but several years ago I vearned again 
for fiction and wrote a serial for Maclean's 
of Canada and several long novels for Ray- 
mond Palmer of the Ziff-Davis group. 

What is my present notion? Well, I'm go 
ing back to my first love, slick short stories, 
that I got away from when long novelettes 
and serials were possible. And the last are 
possible no longer, unless one hits the big 
slicks. 

How am I doing? That isn’t the point of 
this little piece; it is that a career isn’t some- 
thing that curves upward, but more like a 
stock exchange chart of a stock, with a jagged 
line, sometimes upward, sometimes down- 
ward, and sometimes pretty much at a stand- 
still. And that is the time a guy has to work; 
in this writing game your past record—unless 
your market-editors are the same—means very 
little. 

Not so long ago I dug up a swell contract 

WRITE TO SELL 


Avoid the fumbling which loses sales. 
Use this successful, complete, step-by-step 
guidance: 

Novel Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Poetry Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Not sketchy outlines; each plan runs about 
350,000 words. Write for particulars and 
sample sheet. 
Also, completely personal training and 
coaching in short story technique. 


ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


+ 
WRITERS .. 
WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 
Title Mao. Price 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbits This Week 250.00 


The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 

a. |! have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 
1ifferent national magazines. 

b. My students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO 
DIRECT ORDER ONLY—are featured today in 
scores of newsstand publications 

c. |! have developed a NEW—COMPLETELY PER 
SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL — Course 
in Article Writing SLANTING YOUR PERSONAL 
TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MATERIAL TO 
SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 

d. No offer AS UNIQUE — AS DIFFERENT — AS 
PRACTICAL—-FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER 
OR THE PROFESSIONAL—has ever before been 
made by a SELLING WRITER AND RECOG- 
NIZED INSTRUCTOR 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet, 

“Writing To Direct Order Only.” 


WILL H. MURRAY 
Cleveland 4, Ohio 


5703 Broadway 


market, but I’m keeping my fingers crossed. 
Who foresees what can happen? I know of 
a writer who sat pretty for ten years writing 
exclusively for one dick mag. A year back 
the editor tired of the same plot where the 
operative battled gangs single handed (they 
should have beaned him when his back was 
turned) ; the writer was dropped and since 
has been nowhere. 

Any article worth reading has a moral. 
Mine has one that can easily be overlooked 
by a writer taking in the checks: diversify 
your market. When you're sitting pretty it 
seems foolish, but by so doing you may avoid 
the career stop. And here my old pal dvJ 
comes in: I've sold to thirty mags from tips 
in it. Once I hit a grand worth of sales at 
2 cents a word to a mag I bet you never 
heard of, Blade & Ledger, through four lines 
I read here. A novelette to Adventure be- 
cause of three lines. 

Sure, always be on the lookout for new 
markets; never think you are set; the mar 
ket is ever in a state of change and you'll 
have to shift with it, or else. Pretty obvious? 
Well, after my own first victories no one 
told me IT had to stay in training continual- 
ly. I didn’t know how easily you can be 
knocked off your literary feet. So now I’m 
telling you; but there’s no law about paying 
attention. 


\ REJECTED MANUSCRIPT PAYS OFF 
\W. Evirretr HENRY 

It probably isn’t often that a rejected man- 
uscript’ brings dividends from the editors 
who rejected it, but one of mine has. 

My field is the juveniles of the Sunday 
School publishing houses. More than two 
years ago I wrote a short article and sent it 
to one of the best established houses and it 
came back. (Later it sold elsewhere.) But 
it had intrigued one of the editors, and she 
inquired if I would be interested in doing 

(Continued on page 33) 


AUTHORS 


American Canadian 
We are acceptina for immediate pubticatio 
35 to 45 M word stories on any subieci of 
interest in fiction or fact for publication in 
twenty five cent editions. This comnanv ha 
just completed publication of it’s 125th 
Pocket Size Edition. 
Write for particulars to 
Managing Editor 
EXPORT PUBLISHING 


ENTERPRISES LIMITED 
240 Birmingham 
New Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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A ROSE BY ANY 
OTHER NAME 


Grorce O. PomMer, JR. 


Properly interpreted, each definition be- 


low will indicate the name of a well-known 


magazine. 


See how many you can match 


with the column on the right. Allowing 5 
points per correct choice, score: 95 or 100— 
excellent, 80 to 90—good, 65 to 75—fair, 69 
or below—don’t worry, it isn’t that import- 
ant! 


A large, richly laden ship— 
ADVENTURE 
A chaplet or wreath for the head— 
ESQUIRE 


. At home in all parts of the world— 


VOGUE 


4. A title of dignity or courtesy— 


GLAMOUR 


5. That which happens as if by chance— 


. A period of recreation— 
. A state of freedom— 

. A theatrical spectacle— 
. A public assembly— 
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TOMORROW 
FORUM 
OPINION 
ARGOSY 
HOIDAY 
(Continued on page 26) 


STOP GAMBLING 


on literary help 


Send for the 44-paae booklet, “THE TRUTH 
ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” which is free on 
request. It gives details of how the D’Orsavy Service 
works with writers, and contains vital information 
not obtainable elsewhere, designed to protect your 
pocketbook. It describes, too, the CRITICISM 
AND SALES SERVICE, which you should investigate 
if you really want to fearn the “‘tricks of the 
trade’ so necessary to success. The terms are 
surprisingly low and convenient. 

GHOST WRITING .. . RESEARCH . . . REVISION 
CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE TERMS: 
$3.00 for each manuscript not exceeding 2,000 
words; and seventy-five cents for each additional 
thousand words for fraction) therecfter. Thus, a 
manuscript of 6,000 words will take a fee of $6.00. 
Brief ‘fillers’ of not over a hundred words each, 
whether pcems, jokes, or informative paragraphs 
may be sent in groups of six for the minimum fee 
of $3.00. The fee for ‘‘short-short stories’ of a 

thousand words or so is $3.00 each. 

SPECIAL TERMS FOR LONG MANUSCRIPTS: 
Manuscripts of 25,000 to 35,000 words $20.00 
35,000 to 50,000 words $25.00 
50,000 to 75,000 words $30.00 
75,000 to 100,000 words $35.00 
100,000 to 125,000 words $40:00 
Over 125,000 words $50.00 

The fees given above are inclusive. There is no 
further charge of any kind except, of course, the 
10% commission charged on sales 
OUR NATIONALLY ADVERTISED KIT—Price $5.00 

BOOKS AVAILABLE BY LAURENCE D‘ORSAY 

“The Profit In Writing’ ($4.00); “Writing Novels 
to Sell” ($3.50); “Landing the Editors’ Checks’ 
($4.00); ‘Stories You Can Sell’ ($4.00); ‘Mistress 
of Spears’ ($3.50), etc. 


KENNETH E. D‘ORSAY 


TOPANGA 2, CALIFORNIA 


Writing ideas 
Both sparkling and nifty 
For marketing manuscripts 
In 1950! 


In the one and only review of historical an- 
niversaries of editor and reader interest in 
the current year— 


Schoyer’s 


Vital Anniversaries for 1950 


so ANNIVER, 
the KNOWN WORLD for 


ONE to FOUR anniversaries, each with para- 
graph description, listed for EACH DAY of 
the YEAR. In all, 750 colorful, human in- 
terest events in science, sports, disasters, bi- 
ography, crime, exploration, oddities, politics. 
Scores of possibilities for colorful unique arti- 
cles and stories on current editor wants! A 
source of inspirational material for years to 
come! 


“A feature writer's dream’’—Hal Boyle, Pulitzer 


Prize-winning AP columnist. 


“Of inestimable and ever-increasing value’’—Ross 
McLaury Taylor, Associate Prof. of Creative Writ 
ing, U. of Wichita 


“Invaluable for creative work’’—Barry J. Hollo 
way, vice president, Grolier Society, publishers 


Price $2 (refund guaranteed if not pleased) 


Order TODAY for fullest use. Use coupon for 


convenience. 


Will Schoyer & Co. 
304 Ross Street 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send me Schoyer’s Vital Anniversaries for 
1950. Price of $2 enclosed 


Name 


Address 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & 
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4 
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A ROSE BY ANY OTHER NAME 


(Continued from page 25) 


10. Charm or enchantment— 

NEW YORKER 

11. French or unmarried woman— 
COSMOPOLITAN 
12. The prevalent fashion— TRUE 
13. An exciting experience— FORTUNE 
14. Something explanatory or illustrative— 
PAGEANT 
MADEMOISELLE 


16. Dedicated to improvement of civic ser- 


15. Citizen of Gotham— 


vice— LIBERTY 
17. Conventional term of respectful address 
to men— CORONE! 


18. ‘The next day after today— 
COMMENTARY 


19. Of pure strain or pedigree— SIR 
20. A common or prevailing sentiment— 
ROTARIAN 


Answers 
. ARGOSY 
2. CORONET 
3. COSMOPOLITAN 
4. ESQUIRE 
5. FORTUNE 
6. HOLIDAY 
7. LIBERTY 
8. PAGEANT 
9. FORUM 
10. GLAMOUR 
Il. MADEMOISELLE 
12. VOGUE 
15. ADVENTURE 
14. COMMENTARY 
1b. NEW YORKER 
lb. ROPARIAN 


SiR. 
Is. LOMORROW 
RUE 


20. OPINION 


LEARN TO WRITE POETRY 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
(One Dollar Cash) 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 
Poetry Critic 
131 W. Davis Blvd., Davis Islands, Tampa, Florida 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 


Beginning Writers or Selling Writers 
This is GOOD for you 


PRACTICAL TRUTH for WRITERS 


»ral thousand words) 


$1.25, cash with order 


HELEN DONA SCHULTZ 
23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 


Price 


°%G 


THE WRAPPER IS 
HALF THE BATTLE 


Doucias A. SHENSTONE 


A necessity to accomplish your ends is to 
make your story neat and attractive—no rib- 
bons, no strings, no clips, no pins—plain and 
legible and business-like. 


There are a few points which should in- 
crease your chances of being read, at least. 
If your story is rejected then, you know the 
fault does not lie in that direction, anyway. 

First of all, the paper. Use good bond 
(not expensive, Just good) eleven by eight 
and one-half inches. The first page of your 
story is very important. It is the one that 
often makes or breaks you. In the upper 
left-hand corner type your name and_ad- 
dress; opnosite that, in the right-hand upper 
corner, type the number of words the story 
contains; just the figures. Then run the 
sheet up until you reach the middle of the 
page or a little better; center your paper 
and type your title in capitals. Don’t under- 
line, or it will be taken for this, which is in 
italics. Run up two more spaces and type 
the word “by,” centered, in lower case, then 
up again two spaces, and type your name. If 
you wish to hide your blushes in a_pseu- 
donym, that is where it should appear. 


Now vou are ready to start, and there 
should appear on the first page not more 
than seven or eight double-spaced lines of 
tvping. Always double-space, with margins 
at least an inch and a quarter on each side. 
As far as indenting goes, suit yourself, five 
or ten spaces, but be consistent througout 
your manuscript. 


It is advisable to type your last name on 
the upper left-hand corner of each page of 
your manuscript. This is a protection to you 
and a convenience to the editor, in case the 
pages should become mixed with other pap 
ers on a busy desk. All pages should be 
numbered at the top right-hand corner, ex 
cept the front page; the sheet following it 
should be numbered 2; simply the number. 
no more. This enables the editor to thumb 
through quickly if he wants to check the 
sheets; pages numbered in the middle or 
any other place make this inconvenient. 


‘The number of words your story contains 
is a very important thing for the editor to 
know. He has a certain definite space to 
fill in his publication and unless you tell 
him how many words you have written, he 
will have to calculate them himself. Don't 
make that necessary. 


Author & Journalist 


And another thing about words: when 
an editor states that he uses stories of so 
many words, he means exactly what he says; 
not 100 more, or 150 less. He’s telling you; 
and when you send in either more or less 
words, you're trying to tell him. It won't 
work. On the other hand, don’t pad your 
figures. Don’t state there are 3500 words in 
a story when you know darn well there are 
only 3000, just because the editor has asked 
for stories of 3500. ‘That won't work, either. 


It is important to make a practice of typ- 
ing twenty-five lines to a full page. This 
simplifies calculation of the number of 
words, at ten words to a line. Two full 
pages is 500, and so on. Even a line con- 
taining only one word is counted as a full 
line for your purposes, as the blank space 
it occupies in your manuscript is likely also 
to be a blank space when set in type. 


Very rarely, in extremely short stories 
should the words be counted accurately. A 
piece of 350 words should be so noted, but 
a piece of 3550 should be noted as 3500. 


And don’t forget the stamped, return-ad- 
dressed envelope. 


IF YOU WANT TO SELL 


SEE UZZELL 


Writers who come to us for help receive sharp, 
constructiv2 editorial advice on sales angles, ou- 
thoritative enliohtenment on problems of tech- 
nique, and mature friendly advice poss ble only 
io crit.cs of long experience. 


My qualifications: two years Fiction Editor of 
Collier’s; creative writing instructor at Columbia 
and New York University; author of fiction in 
the Satevepost, Collier's, etc., and of the book: 
“Narrative Technique’ (Harcourt, Brace) and 
“Technique of the Novel’ (Lippincott’s), now 
standard guides to the art of fiction 


The names of now-famous authors who have 
worked under our guidance and their advice to 
you | have put into a 6,000 word pamphlet en- 
titled ‘‘Literary Services.” It is free and will be 
sent to you on request. Inquiries answered per- 
sonally and promptly. 


A new edition of “Technique of the Novel” 
with strong paper binding, privately printed in 
the interest of economy, is now available. The 
book can be secured only from us and will be 
sent by return mail. Price: $1.75 (one-half the 
cost of the Lippincott edition.) 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


818 Monroe St. Stillwater, Oklahoma 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 
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Story-Test for a 
Wide-Open Market 


Modern Romances 


Modern Romances is eager to buy 
first person stories of any length 
(5,000-20,000 words). ‘To find out 
what MODERN ROMANCES wants, 
check your story against these 10 
points. While we can’t guarantee to 
buy everything that passes the test, a 
score of 5 or better “yes” answers 
means you should put your story in 
the mail to us today! 

that 


1.[] Has your story a plot 


makes point? 


compact 


-{) Does vour plot exploit the theme with- 
out wandering off into irrelevant in- 
cidents? 

Are you certain 
has not run away 
plot? 


that the background 
with characters and 


.() Does your story avoid such cliche plot 
situations as act of God accidents, ill- 
nesses, fires and = floods to your 
characters’ problems? 


solve 


broken 
and 


away 
repent 


have 
suffer 


Are you sure you 
from the sin, 
formula? 


Have you avoided overworked motiva- 
tion—the illicit love scene, the sudden- 
ly barren woman, ete. — working out 
the emotional involvement a sane, 
honest, truly helpful fashion? 


stressed story value? 


Have you 


Have vou eliminated unnecessary flash- 
backs that slow down the forward ac- 
tion of vour story? 


human 


lone 


characters intensely 
stock villain o1 
fiction? 


Are your 
rather than the 
suffering heroine of 


10. (JAbove all, is your story a sincere por 
trayal of life and its problems in the 
world today? 


Modern Romances 


261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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globe is a world map 


You wouldn’t write “Globe” with a small 
“*g’ when you refer to the name of a news- 
paper. With a lower-case initial, the word 
means a world map or a lamp shade—or 
several other things. 

When you think of it this way, our request 
for the use of a capital ““C” on “Coke” 
makes a lot of sense. Spelled with a lower- 
case “‘c,”’ the friendly abbreviation for 
Coca-Cola has an altogether different 


meaning. 


Like “Globe” as the name of a newspaper, 
Coke and Coca-Cola are proper nouns. 
Correct usage requires upper-case initials. 
And more—they are both registered trade- 
marks, and good practice requires the 
owner of a trade-mark to protect it 


diligently. 


Coke =Coca-Cola 


Both are registered trade-marks which distin- 
guish the same thing and only one thing: 


the product of The Coca-Cola Company. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


COPYRIGHT 1950, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Author & Journalist 


~ 
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WHAT THE EDITORS WANT NOW 


Our New York correspondent advises us 
of two new magazines and the dropping of 
plans for a third new magazine which had 
been announced. 

“Macfadden Publications, 205 E. 42nd St.. 
New York 17, are announcing a new maga- 
zine called Saga. From their announcement 
of needs, I quote the following sentences: 
‘Saga is strictly a fact magazine—no fiction. 
It will be beamed primarily at men. We want 
it to be of the highest quality, competing 
with the best in this field. The emphasis will 
be on suspenseful adventure. But we mean 
by this adventure of all kinds—physical and 
intellectual. There is as much excitement, 
we believe, in Dr. Sakel’s discovery of shock 
treatment for dementia praecox as in the 
man who braves the Yukon, and we are in 
terested in both. We are, in fact, after ma 
terial in all fields of personal endeavor, any 
thing and everything that would interest 
men . everything that thrills, instructs or 
is entertaining. ‘Treatment may be serious 
or light. Humor will definitely have a place. 
We will not run much in the way of opinion 
pieces. But a really important discussion 
piece will be seriously considered. Articles 
inay be written in the first or third person, 
the majority, we expect, in the third person. 
Whatever the subject or treatment, the arti 
cle must be factual, absolutely truthful and 
non-fictionized . . . Payment will be on ac 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


You want to express yourself in poetry and verse 
the poetic impulse is as universal and natural as the 
desire to talk. Put, something is wrong with your 
product. Reiection slips prove this. Is this condition 
incurable; or is there @ road to success for you? 

There is a cure. It may be an easy one. You may 
lock the professional touch. ! can teach it to you. If 
vou have it, some simple cause prevents your work 
from clicking with the editors you aim for. | can 
probably spot it for you. 

For 25 years | have taught poets, versifiers and 
sonowriters how to perfect their verse and get the 
fullest returns from it; as instructor in. versification 
ot New York University; William and Mary College 
Richmond Division; and elsewhere. Most of my work 
with private pupils, ranging from beginners to Pulitzer 
Prize tononotchers, is done by correspondence. 

One of my poems has now netted over $25,000. |} 
sold 60 poems of my own in 2 months this year. Quite 
a number of my pupils do better. My pupils rank tops 
in magazine and volume publication, and in winning 
anthology and cther poetry contests. This nation-wide 
record imprcves constantly. You may order from me 
my three standard textbooks: my Unabridged Rhym- 
ing Dictionary, $3.60: Complete Book of Scansion, 
$3.60; Poets’ Handbook, $1.60, al! postpaid 

Why neglect longer the many profits from versifica- 
tion? Including all the valuable secondary rights. | 
offer every service poets need, with volume publication 
as an important goal. Your chief enemy is delay 
Write today; you are unfair to yourself to delay 
longer. Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem; $3 for 2 


CLEMENT WOOD Bozenkill, Delanson, N.Y. 
March, 1950 


ceptance, from $5 to $1000, depending on 
quality, length, etc. Photographs submitted 
by writers will be paid for separately. We 
are willing to pay competitive prices to get 
the best in the field.’ David Dressler is man- 
aging editor. 

“Evelyn Schnurr advises me of the forma 
tion of a new magazine publishing company, 
B&B Press, Box 801, G.P.O., New York 1. 
The use of a post office box is usually not 
encouraging to the free lance; perhaps this 
firm will shortly have a more regular address 
when they get into production, ‘They indi- 
cate their plans as follows: ‘The first: publi- 
cation of the new company is scheduled for 
early release. The new magazine which is 
as vet untitled will be a bi-monthly in the 
mystery-detective field. ‘The publishers are 
very much interested in receiving the follow- 
ing type stories immediately. Mystery-detec- 
tive novelettes of 18,000 to 30,000 words. 
Stories may be of either the action or deduc- 
tion type but should not be obscene, too 
sensational or “girlie girlie.”” Of special in- 
terest are stories in which the characters are 
so strong and definite that a series can be 
built around them. Rates of payment will 
begin at one and one half cents per word 
and it is anticipated that rates will be in- 
creased in succeeding issues. Definite in 
creases will be paid to regular contributors. 
Reports will be made as promptly as possi 
ble.’ 

“Dell Publishing Company, 261 5th Ave., 
New York 16, has had to suspend all work 
on the magazine Ballyhoo, which had been 
in preparation for six months. It is being 
postponed indefinitely. The notice of post- 
ponement says, ‘We have done enough re- 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped enve- 
* lope for PRIZE PROGRAM; Quarterly 


prizes $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. You will re- 

ceive also description of HELP YOURSFLF HAND- 

BOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 

POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Moaazine of Poctry 

Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c a copy, 
$2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. 


Dallas 8, Texas 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 


GHOSTWRITER 
Twenty years experience in mending writ- 
ng for marketing. |! do not tell what to do 
| do it for you. Reference women’s WHO'S 
WHO. Correspondence requires return post- 
age. 


NATALIE NEWTEL 


2964 Aviation, AJ. Miami 33, Florida 
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Two Stories—$255 Cash 
“Before completing the 
course I sold two stories: one 
for $110, the other for $145. 
hey were punched out on 
a borrowed typewriter, a two- 
bit dictionary on one side, 
the Palmer lessons on the 
other. When the going got 
tough, I turned to the les- 
sons. The answer was there. Luck? Plenty of it. 
But with Palmer’s help I know T'll be lucky 
again.” —Adam B. Aretz, Tarentum, Pa. 


NEW Opportunities NOW 


For Fiction-Trained Writers 


Free Sample Lesson Shows How You 
Learn at Home to Write Better Short 
Stories, Mysteries, Articles. 


More and Better Short Stories, Novels, Mysteries, Ar/!- 
cles, Plays . . Wanted for Magazines, Trade Journa!s, 
Newspapers, Books, Radio and Motion Pictures 


Write It Right—And It'll Sell 


They would 
their salaries 


Never were editors more eager to buy. 
rather buy than reject. Why? Because 
depend upon finding good material 

If your material is not selling or paying enough, it may 
not be because you lack talent, but that you lack technique 
o’ the ability to put human interest into your work. 

How to acquire techniaue—how to create human interest 
—these are the unique features of Palmer Training. For 
30 years, Palmer home study training has helped hundreds 
of new as we!l as established writers find the most direct 
toad to ~ecognition and profit through fiction training 


Free Lesson Shows How 


So you car see for yourself how interesting, how helpful 
Palmer Training may be to you, we make this generous 
free offer to send you: 

(A) Bample lesson of our proven home-study course, with 

(B) neg writing assignments showing how you “‘learn by 
oing;"’ 

(C) typical answers showing how professional writers actu- 
ally do the work; 

(D) Mlustrated 40 page book ‘‘The Art of Writing Salahble 

Stories’’ describing opportunities for writers; details of 
our complete instruction by our staff 
of professiona! writers; and what fam- 
ous @uthors, students and graduates say 
about Paimer Training 

Here is your opportunity to learn, 
without cost or obligation, how Palmer 
home study training may help you «as 
a writer. Send today. 


Approved 
For 
Veterans 


Palmer Institute of Authorship Since 1917 


Member National Home Study Council 
Desk G-30, 1630 N. Sycamore, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


FREE 
LESSON 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Desk G-30, 16680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, California 
Please send me free book and sample lesson, with 
typical writing assignment, which shows how Pa!'- 
mer home-study training may he'p me to increase 
my income as a writer. No salesman will call 
Mr. ) 
Mrs. ) 
Miss ) 
Address 


City ee . Zone State 
Please print clearly. Veterans’ check here oO 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 
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search into the field and into the cultural 
tastes of the American people to know that 
the idea of a mass-audience satirical maga- 
zine is basically sound, but we have revised 
our ideas of how and when it can be pro- 
duced.’ 

Irene Roberts of the editorial department 
of Publisher, Inc., 1064 Elm St., Minden, La., 
writes that this firm will publish a new trade 
magazine, Beauty Guide. The magazine is in- 
terested in articles concerning colored beauty 
shops, special hair-dyes, ideas for building 
more business, news, ete. Articles may be 
ghost-written but all must carry the by-line 
of a Negro beautician. Glossy photos must 
accompany all manuscripts. “Rates will not 
be high at first, but competition will be 
slight. A wonderful opportunity for the be 
ginning writer,” the editor states. 

Religious News Service, 381 4th Ave., New 
York 16, uses news stories and occasional fea- 
ture material, but chiefly from some 500 cor 
respondents located throughout the world. 
Lillian R. Block, assistant managing editor, 
informs us, however, that if any free lance 
writer “should turn in a really good story 
on a religious development that we have not 
had from our regular sources, we would buy 
that story. Our rates are a minimum of one 
cent a word for all material used.” 


Changes in the list of pulps at Popular 
Publications, beginning with the May issue, 


TYPING 


THE COPY CAT 
Electric Typewriter 25 years experience 
Manuscripts 40c per thousand words. Poetry Ic 
per line. Minor corrections in grammar, punc- 
tuation, spelling, etc., if desired. One carbon 
copy and extra first page free. Plus postage, 
please. 
Lona-established Stenographie Serv'ce 
Bertha Treben Comstock Jerome, Idaho 
P.O. Box 1166 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 


“You are the first agent—who 
ever did anything constructive for me. All others 
went off on a tangent with beautiful theories, 
none of which were practical.” *(name on request) 
Novels — Short Stories — Articles — Plays 
Write for Television and Radio—Plays read by 
Broadway producers. 
ANALYSIS — CRITICISM — GUIDANCE 
REPRESENTATION 
Reading fees: $2.00 up to 5000 words; over 5000 
and up to 10,000, 50c per thousand; 10,000 to 
40,000, $7.00; full length novels & plays, $10.00. 
Manuscripts typed, 20c per page. Return postage 
with each ms. please. Send for FREE BOOKLET, 
“To The New Writer.” 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 


910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 


A client writes:* 


Author & Journalist 
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promise a greater market for writers. Effec- 
tive with that issue, eight of the titles will 
be increased from 96 pages to 128 pages, and 
the retail newsstand price will be upped from 
fifteen cents to twenty-five cents. ‘Titles al- 
fected are New Love, Romance, Walt Co- 
burn’s Western Magazine, Dime Western, 
Rangeland Romances, Ten Story Western, 
Western Love Romances, and Dime Detec- 
tive. 

New Sports will undergo a similar increase 
in size for the June issue. 

Captain Zero will be discontinued after 
the May issue, but another title will take its 
place in the list, we are informed by Alden 
If. Norton, associate publisher of Popular. 


The Macfadden group, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, informs us of the following 
changes for their confession magazines: 

Experience has been changed to True Ex- 
periences. This magazine requires first-per 
son true stories of emotional experiences in 
the lives of women, with actual pictures of 
persons involved and the byline of the prin 
cipal woman. Both full reports and finished 
stories can be used. Payment to the byliner 
is $25 to $50; payment for reports varies 
from $50 to $100; and a finished story brings 
550 to $300, according to editorial impact 
and length of story. 

True Love and Romance has become True 
Love Stories; Hope Stuart continues as edi 
tor. Needs are for stories in three lengths— 
the brief story of 1,500 words, payment $150; 
the short story of 3,500 words, payment $175; 
the short story of 5,000 to 6,000 words, pay- 
ment $250; and the novelette of 12,000 to 
14,000 words, payment $450. 

At True Romance are the _ following 
changes: three lengths, the short-short of 
3.000 words, payment $175; the short story 
of 5,000-6,000 words, payment $275; and the 
novelette of 10,000 words, payment $450. 
Hilda Wright is editor. 


John B. Danby, the new editor at Liberty, 


37 W. 57th St., New York 19, informs us 
that the length limit for stories is now 4,500 
and for articles 2,500. Ten-line verse and 
short fillers are also wanted. Contemporary 
material only is wanted in such types as out- 
of-door, love, domestic, religious, rural, 
Western, adventure, sports for men. 


au We have discovered—and published— 
Writing over 200 new authors. We have made 
profitable publication of all kinds of 
A Book books possible. For complete informa- 
? tion and proved results, send for our 
g free, 32-page brochure, WE CAN 
PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! 
Exposition Press 
251 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 10 
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A Vital Message From 
Orlin Tremaine 


To You Who Have Problems 
OF WRITING AND SELLING 


F. ORLIN TREMAINE 


Managing editor of Macfad- 
en publications for many 
years—founder of True Ro- 
mances, True Experiences, 
True Detective, Dream 
World, Smart Set and other 
top-notch magazines — Uni- 
versity lecturer on writing— 
Author of scores of stories. 
Last year alone, he wrote 
and sold 22 stories and 14 
articles to first-class mar- 
kets. 

To you sincere persons who can’t get started, or 
who hit and miss: How | wish | could sit next to 
you and tell you how to make sure the editor will 
like your story . . . how to stimulate your imag- 
ination, find plots, create characters, build power 
and suspense . . what to say in your story, when 
tc say it and how to say it so that every story sells. 

But | can tell you all these things in black and 
white! 

Successful writers know that there are only a 
few solid, clear, simple, tested writing methods 
that anybody can use if he has average brains 
and a real desire te write. Let me show you these 
methods as an editor knows them . . . not a pro- 
fessor (though colleges are using my book to teach 
creative writing). 


Unique New Book Tells Every Secret 


Of My Writing And Selling Success 

In my complete, thorough book, Short Story 
Writing, | explain very simply the methods | have 
learned and always use. | build several stories be- 
fore your eyes. | illustrate every point | make. 
| take a fresh slant on several writing “mysteries” 
and reduce them to simplicities. Other editors tell 
me that just one of my chapters, ‘‘The Anchor 
Paragraph,” is worth ten times the price of the 
book. 

But you don’t have to risk your good money to 
find out! 

SEND NO MONEY. Read It Seven Days 
Without Risk 

My publishers and | agree that anybody is en- 
titled to consider my advice . and refuse it. 
So return Short Story Writing in a week if you 
don’t like it. Lose nothing! 

And of course there is much more in Short Story 
Writing than | possibly can tell here. Not only 
how to write a short story that sells, but a great 
deal of what | have learned about writers and 
editors. Profit-mak'ng, road-smoothing data | have 
cathered for a quarter of a century. Why not let 
Short Story Writing speak for itself? 

The coupon brings you the book. Mail it now 
to Rodale Press, Dept AJ, Emmaus, Pa. 


MAIL WITHOUT MONEY 

The Rodale Press, Dept. AJ2 

Emmaus, Pa. 

Send me a brand-new copy of Short Story Writing. 
I will pay postman $3.50 plus fees. If I return book 
within seven days, you will return $3.50 immediately 


Address 
City and Zone ; 

Save all mail charges. ‘Check box if cs enclose $3 60. 
Same money-back guarantee. 

There is plenty of risk in writing 
risk when you order a Rodale book. 


There is peo 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 
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I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects? | have ghost-written mil! ons of 
words of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of 
satisfiec cients. | may be able to help you see 
your name in print and make money on your raw 
material. Reasonable rates. Particulars FREE. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Dept. A, 211 S. Valley, New Ulm, Minn. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurecte — Near 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Correct ons 
One Carbon if desired 


MAUDE B. TABER 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


MYSTERY WRITERS 


“Detective Fiction’’ out March 15 covers the en- 
tire field of mystery writing, pulp, slick, books, 
short story, novelet, novels. Important commercial 
angles discussed include: writers’ methods, tech- 
nique, narketing, current trends, etc. 


Order NOW! $1.00 postpaid, Cash or M.O. 
(No Checks or Postal Notes) 
Introductory Offer: With each order send in any 

story outline not longer than two typewritten 


Pages. You'll receive a free criticism and a frank 
appraisal of your chances in the mystery field. 


JOHN M. MURPHY 


6 Luttrell Ave. Toronto 13, Canada 


ARTHUR WILSON ASSOCIATES 

Box 51, Sunbury, Penna. 

PUBLICATION COUNSELORS 
LITERARY SERVICES and PRICES .. . Marketing 
Advice, Publication Advice, and General Criticism 
in literary field, at three dollars for 100 standard 
pages, 812 x 11 ... Re-writes and Ghost Writing, 
twenty cents a page . . . Copy Reading and Proof 
Reading, fifteen cents a page .. . Special Re- 
search and Services in Languages, Social and 
Natural Sciences, Business and Commercial Sub- 
jects, Music, by contract . . . ARTHUR WILSON 
ASSOCIATES offer you the advantage of fifteen 
years of successful experience in editing and 
writing for publication . . . All manuscripts must 
be accompanied by return postage. 


WE'LLPAY YOU$2 


double your money back—if George Williams’ 
amazing FORMULA FOR WESTERNS for $1 doesn’t 
help you sell! Users say his simplified ‘“Complica- 
tions Chart’ alone is worth $10. Concrete. Con- 
cise. BULL.” 


Availcble now for only 50c — EASY MONEY 
FROM FILLERS. Lists 136 markets. Gives detailed 
requirements. Limited printing. Hurry! 


POETS, SHORT-SHORT WRITERS! Subscribe to 
new talent discovery magazine of literary world: 
“STORYETTE.” $50 in prizes! Free criticisms! 
Short-shorts and poems wanted. $2 per year. (Get 
all 3 of above items for $3—save 50c). Send cash, 
or order C.0.D. today from Clover Publishing Co., 
Dept A-2, 1273 Westwood Blivd., Los Angeles 24, 
Calif. 


E. Jakobson, editor of Fifteen Sports Stor- 
tes, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, gives us 
an ‘indication of the types of stories he finds 
difficult to get: 

“One of the most constant difficulties I’ve 
had in regard to stories submitted has bees 
in getting authors to hew to the sports 
theme. I'd like a story dealing exclusively 
with sports actions and with a complication 
resolvable through action on the field. The 
problem may be psychological but should not 
reach into off-the-field ramifications, such as 
girl or crime interest, if this can be avoided, 
except incidentally. 

“Another problem has been variety—that 
is, getting shorts in the lesser spectator sports, 
such as track, horse racing, auto and boat 

racing, etc. 

“As for the general requirements, novelet- 
tes may run up to 13,000 words, shorts any 
le ngth up to 5,900. Occasionally odd lengths 
from 7,000 to 8,000 are very welcome. 

“This magazine is bi-monthly, pay- 


Are you looking for a publisher? 
We consider book mss. of every type: 
ask for free Booklet G. 
VANTAGE PRESS, Inc. 
35 So. William St., New York 4 


POETRY & SHORT STORY 


individual instruction by 


Robert P. Tristram Coffin 


Pulitzer Prize Winner in poetry . . . Member ot 
Nat. Inst. of Arts and Letters (for Am. writing of 
permanct value) . . . Studied at Bowdoin College, 
Princeton, and Oxford . . . Was a Rhodes Scholar 
. . . Noted lecturer. Now Pierce Professor of Eng- 
lish at Bowdoin College. 

Also: Dramaties——Cyril Delevanti, Oil Painting— 
Frederic Taubes, Water Color—Jacob Getlar Smith, 


Ceramics—Mary Johnson, Piano—Ethel Lyon, 
Voice—Louis Graveure, Chorale—George Lynn. 


Tuition $30.00 
Senior College Credit $40.00 


CORPUS CHRISTI 
FINE ARTS COLONY 


June 1-14 
Write for free literature— 


Mrs. Buford Kirk, Pres. 
301 Brooks Dr, Corpus Christi, Texas 
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ment ranges from | cent a word up, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


TIPS 
(Continued from Page 24) % 


_ Co 
a special piece of work for her. I said | 
would, and it brought me a check for 


$130.00. A little later another editor, at the 


suggestion of the first, asked me for a con- t 
tribution for which I received a check for Oo 
$15.00. 
That was the story of the rejected manu. Authors 
script for 1948. But the end was not yet. Artists and Agents 
Early last year came a request from a third 
editor which netted $77.00. A little later from 
came a second request from editor No. | to 
do another piece of work for her which has } H E T H fo | LLI N G 
already brought one check for $130.00, with 
another for a similar amount yet to come. FAMI By 


That means a grand total of $452.00 in f 
two years brought in on the tail of one re- Oo 


jected manuscript. Surely this must be an MAGAZ | N E . 


unusual experience. 


POST-MORTEM 
STANDARD MAGAZINES, INC. 
Doctors bury their mistakes. BETTER PUBLICATIONS, INC 
I cannot take the hint— ’ . 
My mistakes are in the mail; 10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
They sometimes get in print. : 


Only Once in a Blue Moon— 
A Really Different and Constructive Book for Writers . . . 


For the first time, writers are offered instruction in the way to increase 
ability to create through understanding the nature of fiction and the princi- 
ples of writing it. 
F-ditors are insisting on better writing, new approaches. This book, with 
its emphasis on depth in treatment as opposed to superficiality, is a timely 
and effective answer to the question “How can I write better?” 

Twelve Provocative, Helpful Chapters 


yo 


1. Establishing Creative Attitudes 7. The Angle of Narration ; 
2. Ordinary Things in an Unusual Way 8. Stream of Consciousness ; 
; 3. The Central Point of Command 9. Characterization ; 
; 4. Conflict 10. Going Beneath the Surface ; 
© 5. Building the Structure 11. Social Comment in Fiction $ 
; 6. Scene and Conversation 12. lrony and Confirmation 3 


Order your copy today from the publishers, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


0004 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 

70 5th Ave., New York City 11 

Enclosed please find my remittance in the amount of $4 for which please send me at 
once, prepaid, a copy of THE ART OF WRITING FICTION by Mary Blanchard Orvis. 
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| The of Writing Fiction 

BY MARY BURCHARD ORVIS 
| 
March, 1950 a 


HELP FROM A Pp rize (ontests 


SUCCESSFUL FICTION WRITER 


IS NOW AVAILABLE TO YOU! Dodd, Mead & Company announces two 


1950 prize contests, one in conjunction with 

Oni is Boys’ Life, and the other, with The Ameri- 
a wr.ter c n ritin in 

can Gil. The winner of the Boys’ Life prize 


his own tietion—not articles on writing, not text- ) 
books, but fiction—is qualified to give you the will receive $2,000 plus royalties, and the 


Gor TODAY winner of the second contest will receive 

$1,5 valties American anc 

Canadian writers are eligible. 


manuscripts. Only by writing under professional 
guidance can you give your stories the profes- Dodd. Mead & Company and the editors 


siona! slant. We do not sell courses or books | . : A so 
‘We are rot agents. We are FICTION SPECIALISTS of both magazines express their desire to 
giving each author and each manuscript personal lind stories “of distinctive literary merit and 


in the finest American tradition. 
All work on your manuscripts will be supervised Manuscripts, typewritten and in English, 


by a selling fiction writer whose own stories have = : 
appeared in leading slick and pulp magaz nes for between 45,000 and 80,000 words in length, 
over twelve years. Under his direction you can should be submitted to Dodd, Mead & Com- 


learn to improve your stories, as others have, and 

shorten your path to SUCCESSFUL FICTION pany, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 

ne Closing date of the competition has been 

Send your manuscripts to us for professional set at September 15, 1950, with the judges 


appraisal and criticism at $1.00 per thousand 
words, up to ten thousand; 50 cents each addi- reserving the right to extend that date to 
tionul thousand. Minimum fee $5.00. All fees February 1, 1951. 

payable in advance. Please enclose return postage. 2 


The San Francisco Browning Society an- 
FICTION WRITERS’ CLINIC nounces its annual poetry contest, with a 
; prize of $100 offered for the best poem sub- 
mitted in dramatic monologue form. 


The contest deadline is April 1, 1950. All 


ARGOSY, and the 38 magazines comprising the Popular Fiction 
Group, will, in the year 1950, purchase over 2,000,000 more words 


of fiction than in any one previous year. 


Famous Fantastic Mysteries . . . Fantastic Novels . . . New Sports . . . Sports 
Novels .. . 15 Sport Stories . . . Super Science . . . All Story Western . 

New Detective .. . Love Novels... 15 Western Tales. . Big Book Western 
... .44 Western... Ace High Western . . . Star Western ... 15 Mystery 
Stories . . . Walt Coburn’s Western . . . Detective Tales . . . Dime Western 
... Captain Zero... F.B.i. Detective .. . 15 Story Detective . . . Black Mask 
...A. Merritt’s Fantasy . . . Rangeland Romances . . . Dime Detective . . . 
10 Story Western . Western Love Romances . .. Max Brand’s Western . . . 
15 Love Stories ... Romance .. . New Love... Love Book . . . All-Story Love 
. . . Love Short Stories . . . Romance Western . . . Railroad . . . Adventure. 


POPULAR PUBLICATIONS INC. 


205 East 42 Street @ New York 17, N.Y. 
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PUB, 
_ 
STILL THE WORLD’S BIGGEST STORY MARKET! 


entries must be mailed to the San Francisco 
Browning Society, care of the Century Club 
of California, 1355 Franklin Street. San Fran 
cisco 9, before or on that date 

The contest is open only to residents of 
the Bay Counties of California (Alameda. 
Contra Costa, Marin, Napa, San Francisco, 
San Mateo, Santa Clara, Solano and Sonoma 
Counties.) 

All entries must be original and unpub 
lished, and each entry must be submitted in 
triplicate, under a separate pen name. At- 
tached to each manus« ript must be a sealed 
envelope containing pen name, title of entry 
and author's real name and address. 

Authors retain full rights, but no manu- 
scripts can be returned. 

The dramatic monologue is a poem in the 
first person singular, especially developed by 
Robert Browning. No poems in any othe: 
form can be considered in the contest. 


The Phoenix Little Theatre announces its 
annual playwriting competition. All one-act 


INDISPENSABLE 


The Technique of Fiction 


BY WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


PRACTICAL. This new, up-to-date volume con 

tains the boiled-down essence of the cuthor’s 
lona easerience as fiction-writer, editor, p''blisher, 
critic, and teacher of creative writing. Directed 
toward the writer—beginner or professional—who 
aims to sell his work. Invaluable chapters on 
slanting and marketina. Comprehensive analyses 
of various pulp and slick-paper types of periodical 
The distinctions between pulp and slick writing 
will be eye-openers for many. 


THOROUGH. The comprehensive nature of the 
book is apparent from the four maor divisions 

into which its thirty chapters fall: 

'— Fundamentols. — Telling the Story. — 

Methods of Work. IV — Slanting and Marketing. 

Practice Suggestions and exercises following each 

chapter. Complete Index. 


STIMULATING. Crammed with tried and workable 
suggestions for cetting ideas, developing them, 
making the most of a story’s possibilities, harness- 
ing the subconscious mind. ‘Tricks of the trade.” 
Things the experienced professional takes for 
granted—but usually learns the hard way. 


$2.50 (clothbound)—$1.50 (durable paper) 
Author & Journalist, P. O. Box 711, Boulder, Colo. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
Box 711 
Boulder, Colorado 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me copylies) of Willard 
E. Hawkins’ valuable textbook The Technique 2 
Fiction. 
( ) $2.50 (clothbound) 
{ ) $1.50 (durable paper) 


Order Now! 
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plavscripts are welcomed, with no restriction 
as to subject. 

The prize offered is $25.00 for each of the 
three winning plays. The Little Theatre 
reserves the right to produce the three plays 
without royalty, but the plays remain the 
sole property of the owners. Production 1s 
scheduled for May 11-20. 

All scripts must be typed in accepted play- 
script form, and pages should be bound or 
fastened and numbered. Enclose self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope if script is to be 
returned. Scripts must be received by March 
15, 1950, by Cecil A. Kersten, 711 W. Mari 
posa, Phoenix, Ariz. 

A prize of $100, offered by an anonymous 
donor, will be awarded for the best unpub- 
lished full-length play by a New England 
resident submitted to the Catholic Theatre 
Conterence, New England region, according 
to Rev. John L. Bonn, S.J., of Boston Col- 
lege, chairman of the regional conference. 

The contest is open to all writers, regard- 
less of creed. All rights in plays submitted 
remain with the authors. Manuscripts must 
be typewritten and must be accompanied by 
self-addressed envelopes, bearing return post- 
age. Entries should be sent to New England 
CTC Play Contest, care of Office of Generat 
Publicity, Boston College, Chestnut Hill 67, 
Mass.. and must be postmarked not later 
than midnight of August Ist. Judges of the 
contest will be announced later. 

Ferdinand Earle offers an award of $50 
for the best sonnet in the Earlean pattern 
(a-b-b-b-a-a-a-b, c-d-d-c-c-d). For details, ad- 
dress Los Angeles Chapter, Chaparral Poets 
of California, 5930 Manola Way, Hollywood 
28, Calif. 


The Maxwell Anderson Award of $100 for 
a verse drama is again being offered by the 
Dramatists’ Alliance, Box 200 Z, Stanford 
University, Calif. Deadline April 10. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling 
need editorial revision of their 
cripts. Twenty years’ editorial 
experience qualifies me to give 
expert assistance with = short 
tories and novels. | on helping 
other writers make scles—lI can 
help YOU make sales! 
EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 
n one short story if you men- 
tion The Author & Journalisi 
Special Courses in Writing Short 
Stories—Writing for the Juve 
nile Magazines — and Writing 
Articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 
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SEASONAL WRITING 
(Continued from Page 15) 

Baker, confronted with the problem of what 

to get with two dollars, watched Mary, his 

wife, preparing breakfast.” 

The entire story takes place in one day 
crammed with emotional conflict, a slow 
but unavoidable consumption of the two 
precious dollars, and an expression by Jud 
of his disbelief in the Bible. However the 
story closed satisfactorily on an optimistic 
and happy note, thus: 

“After the twins had been put to 
Mary impatiently opened the box expressing 
surprise and joy over the gifts. Suddenly 
she looked up. Jud was seated at the table. 
chin cupped in his hands. 

““What are you doing?’ she whispered. 

“Without raising his eves, Jud said, ‘I’m 
reading the Bible.’ ”’ 

In 1947 [ purchased a box of cards, re- 
productions of paintings by Grandma Moses. 
The brief biography accompanying them 
gave me the germ for an article. Mrs. Moses 
started painting as a hobby in 1937 at the 
age of 77. Although her career has been 
publicized in more than 20 magazines, syn- 
dicated throughout this country and in the 
foreign press, I slanted mine from the hobby 
angle. “Christmas Card Grandmother’ was 
accepted by Home Quarterly and started, so: 

“Anna Mary Robertson Moses was born 
September 7, 1860, of Scottish parentage on 
a farm near Greenwich, New York. Without 
formal artistic training she started painting 
as a hobby and is now known nationally as 
‘Grandma Moses’ one of the most widely ac- 
claimed and best loved of American Primi- 
tive Painters.” 

Material for the article was secured by 
correspondence from the galleries where her 
work is displayed. The article was approved 
for accuracy and authenticity by the director 
before being submitted for publication. 
Other versions entitled “Grandmother Hob 
byist” and “Mail Order Artist” were accept- 
ed by Pen and Advance publications. 

After you have had a number of articles 
published you will be on the receiving end 
of fan mail. One of these letters furnished 
the idea for a story on Dr. Stearns, a dentist 
by profession who experimented with plas 
tics in his spare time and sold more than 
$500 worth in 1947. 


bed, 


MONEY-MAKING PLAN 


Tested in actual use. If you have a yen ito write 
and earn $ while doing so, send $1.00 for full 
details. Plan can be used either full or part time 
1 AM NOW USING THIS PLAN. How-to instruc- 
tions sent return mail 


ESCORT 
703 Industrial Trust Bldg. 


Providence, R. |. 
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TIC Magaizne (for the dental trade, P.O. 
Box 350, Albany 1) accepted it as “Aircraft 
by Stearns.” Slanted for their December issue 
I stressed the Christmas angle like this: 

“Between filling cavities and taking care 
of the Christmas demands for his Plastic Art- 
craft, Dr. C. F. Stearns of Evanston, IIl., is 
as busy as the proverbial old woman in the 
shoe who had so many children she didn’t 
know what to do.” 

“Christmas Carols” was accepted by Con- 
quest and had to do with the story of how 
“Silent Night” was conceived by a_ vicar 
while watching the snow falling from the 
heavy skies overhead. My file of clippings 
and a half hour library research paid me 
well. Revised from a musical angle Life 
With Music accepted it as “Immortal Silent 
Night” for their Christmas issue. 

Collector-Hobbyist, Box 864, Denver 1. 
Colo., accepted “Christmas Carol Collecting” 
slanted for the hobbyist with a general intro- 
duction that “Christmas is a time when in- 
terest is renewed in Christmas cards, seals 
and stamp collections.” It was further high- 
lighted with comments about St. Francis of 
Assisi, who wrote the first Christmas carols, 
and Charles Wesley, author of more than 
6,500 hymns. Again my clippings and library 
research furnished the material. 

By now you may be asking, “What is there 
left to write about?” I’m way ahead of you. 
A set of 16 magnificent French-fold cards in 
full color, called “Christmas Caro] Christmas 
Cards” were recently introduced, There is 
material for a 1950 feature. Already I can 
see the words... “the most beautiful story 
in the world superbly illustrated in a set 


CALL A DOCTOR 


When you become ill. BUT send ailing or untried 
short stories and books to me for healing or sur- 
gery. Successful author of shorts and books will 
personally help get your material in salable con- 
One dollar per thousand words, three dol- 


dition. 
lar minimum. Try one ms. and you WILL be 
pleased 
JAIME EGDELS 
P.O. Box 774 San Angelo, Texos 


THE POETRY CLINIIC 


Fast, competent criticism. You'll pro- 
fit from our friendly service. TRY US. 
Minimum fee, 3 poems for $1. Return 
s.a.e. required. 


P.O. Box 352 Roseburg, Ore. 
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of cards portraying the most famous Christ 
mas carols with music and words decorated 
in color, bringing home very closely the 
beauty of Christ's life and what it teaches 

Reflecting still further on what can be 
done with published material, I recall that 
from the information sent by Santa Claus 
land, Nowadays Magazine accepted “North 
Poe... « USA.” outlining the history of 
Santa Claus, Ind., dating back a hundred 
years. Again revised, it will go out for 1950 
as “Santa Claus Land.” 

Articles on how to make Yule trim out of 
wire, tinsel, ribbon, and pinecones are not 
unusual. But slanted for use in the church 
and titled “Hints on How to Decorate Your 
Church,” it was accepted by Christian Life, 
1435 S$. Wabash, Chicago 5. Christmas how 
to-do articles were also accepted by Youth 
for Christ International, Inc., and The Jn 
structor. 

And that is how I scratched out the articles 
which appeared in the December issues of 
the publications mentioned. I do not recom- 
mend that writers limit their production to 
seasonal material. Versatility is as important 
as “advance preparation.” 


A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
For Authors 


We orint, publish and distribute your manuscripts 
in book and pampnlet format. Send for Bul'etin 6 


THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell. Our 
courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile Writina, 
Article Writing, Versification and others, offer con- 
structive criticism; frank, honest, practical advice 
real teaching. All courses moderately priced. 
For full particulars and a sample copy of the 
WRITERS’ MONTHLY, write today to: 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. AJ Springfield 3, Mass. 


POETRY BOOKS (cloth) $129.50 
Have your books published not just printed. There 
is a difference. Novels by special arrangement 
Misc. Books. 10,000 book accts. Ref. Dunn & 
Bradstreet. 6 weeks delivery on small books. 


THE STORY BOOK PRESS 
1435 Second Ave. Dallas 10, Texas 


SOCIAL 


Correspondence Club 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted ona high 
plane tohelp lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 
find compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service... 
Vast nationwide membership. Est. 1922...Sealed particu- 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida 


March, 1950 


THE ANSWER TO NEW 
WRITERS! 


If you are a new writer, laboring to finish your 
first piece of fiction, or a writer with stories 
behind you but few or no sales, then I’m proba- 
bly the person you should get in touch with. 
Why? Because | teoch writing! | show you how 
to put words together that crystallize into sound 
fiction. | work with you cn assignments that 
take from four to eight months (longer in some 
instances) to complete. B-U-T — when those 
assignments are completed, you, Mr. and Mrs. 
NEW WRITERS, will know the score! The trade 
secrets! You will know how to write a story! 
Why not drop me a card NOW? No obligation. 
|! will be nappy to discuss my method of direct 
teacliing. Don’t retard your progress! WRITE 
ME ““ODAY! 

PS: We conduct a service and sales division, also. 
If you have a story you think is good, let us 
see t without fail! If the ‘yarn’ is salable as is, 
we sell on 10% commission. If not we tell you 
why and how to correct the weakness. We charge 
a fee of $3.00 to 6000 words for this service. 
Return postage required, please! 

If your problem is ghosting, we do that! Ask 
for terms. 


THE DOCTOR 
1616 E. 4th St. Tucson, Ariz. 


WE EVEN REWRITE 
—AND STILL PAY 


Few trade journals use as much material as 
does our spokesman for the sporting goods 
industry. Sure, we don’t pay a fortune, but 
we even rewrite items and still give our free 
lancers full credit. We reply promptly 


We have more than 300 writers on our 
list, but you'd be surprised how many areas 
continue to be poorly covered. Why not drop 
us a note—and a short item and photo about 
some sporting goods store and its merchan- 
dising policy? That’s our favorite subject. 


HUGO G. AUTZ, Editor 


THE 
SPORTING GOODS DEALER 


2018 Washington Ave. St. Louis 3, Mo. 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers 
have bought these from me for years. 

25 and 25 92x12 $1.25 

50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11 i25 

32 6x9 and 32 62x91 125 


Add postage for 3 Ibs. on each of first two groups 
and for 2 Ibs. on third group. 500 3 line name and 
address stickers printed, 50c. Add 5c exchange to 
checks. 10% discount on orders for 3 groups. 


| LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202-AJ, Hernando, Miss. 
Writers’ Supplies Since ‘35. 


IF YOU CAN TRACE OR COPY simple cartoons, you 
may earn up to $45.00 weckly, spare time, home 
er office, in a New Duplicating Service for Adver- 
tisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle 
19, Wisconsin. 


LITERARY AGENTS FOR 28 YEARS 
We sell books, short stories, articles, plays, radio 
scripts. Verse also considered. Editing, revision, 
criticism. Beginners welcomed. Personal represen 
tation for established authors. Write for informa- 
tion and re‘*erences. 


ANITA DIAMONT 


The WRITERS’ WORKSHOP, Inc. 
280 Madison Ave., at 40th St. New York 16, N.Y. 


FINER MANUSCRIPT TYPING 

Minor Corrections Made 

50c Per Thousand Words 
Heavy Bond Paper Free Carbon Copy 

Poetry Ic A Line 
Nine Years With Boston Book Publisher 

“A neatly and accurately typed manuscript will 
receive aq warmer welcome in any publisher's of- 


fice.” 
ALBERT G. HALE 
82 Roberts Road, West Medford, Mass. 


Rauch Romauces 


offers a steady, 
dependable market 
to Western story 
writers who can 
make the grade. 
Prompt reading; 
prompt payment 


on acceptance. 


A Warm Welcome 


to Newcomers. 


515 Madison Ave. 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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of an old person’s early life—all will be 
snapped up immediately. 

Go to your nearest university library and 
look at the thousands of scholarly, scientific, 
technical and educational journals that cry 
out for authentic material. 

Take it from an old hand: if you get a 
thrill out of a check from an ordinary maga- 
zine editor and seeing your stuff in popular 
print, it is absoiutely nothing to the lift you 
get when your opus—one your own mother 
won't plow through—comes out as a contri- 
bution to lasting knowledge. 

Scientific expeditions will write you asking 
for reprints. They may even offer you a po- 
sition as scientist on their next trip. That 
has happened to me. It could happen to 
you, too. 

You realize then that a hundred, maybe a 
thousand years from now men will still be 
reading your stuff and quoting you in foot- 
notes. Popular stories perish quickly; re- 
search) papers never die. 


FEMALE WRITERS 


(Continued from Page 18) 


Eventually, the writer intent on becoming 
a popular fictioner learns what is wrong with 
his work via the hard road of rejections, or 
possibly the advice of a good critic. Yet 
much of this trial-and-error writing could 
have been eliminated by the writer himself 
if he originally read with the writer's eye. 
It’s the old chestnut again, as editors keep 
moaning. The writer has not studied the 
market to see what is acceptable and how it 
must be slanted. 

Up to this point I've given the impression 
that the agent stands on the side of the 
editor when it comes to deciding what manu- 
script should get into print. That’s because 
I have been more concerned with correcting 
the writer’s perspective, or, rather, the per- 
spective of that writer who wants to be read 
in the slicks or the better pulps. 

It would be easy to fill pages with criticist: 
of today’s fiction standards. (But I'd fee! 
like the man assaulting the Tower of Babel 
with a bean shooter.) There is no doubt, 
and established authors like Faith Baldwin 
have long agreed, that unsoiled love holds 
too tight a monopoly on fiction subjects; 
that many magazine readers are elderly 
people who are almost nauseated with the 
sameness of young love and young problem 
stories; that our fiction is too far divorced 
from reality (as are many books and mov- 


ies), particularly their monotonously 


pleasant endings. 
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On the ledger side, however, there are 
signs that some of the younger magazine 
editors are working towards greater freedom 
and variety in fiction, and it is possible that 
soon it will come closer to reality as most 
of us live it. (The greater interest of readers 
in non-fiction may be accelerating the 
trend.) Maybe even off-trail love will be- 
come as common in fiction as it is in the 
press. Until that time, however, the writer 
who wants to make the grade with the slicks 
has little choice. He must write to. satisly 
the editor rather than himself and he must 
keep abreast of an ever-changing market. 

Let me repeat myself on the subject of 
life and fiction by quoting from a book re 
view (in the Washington Post) that has just 
come to my attention: “The highest func. 
tion of fiction is to be truer to life than life 
itself. Not to hold the mirror up to life; 
there is no art in that. But to set forth a 
situation from life, stripped of all its ir 
relevancies, organized with an inner con- 
sistency that transcends the happenings ol 
daily experience.” 


MANUSCRIPTS: Advisory 
Edited Board for 
Typed Beginning 

Marketed Writers 


Waugh Literary Service 


127 West 5&th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. JUdson 6-1809 
Rates On Manuscript Typing 
Write For FREE Information 


$500 for Best Ideas in 500 Words 


on 
The Book | Should Like 


To Write 
Ist prize, $200; 2nd, $50; 3rd, $50; 
40 prizes of $5 each. 
Deadline June 1; Award at 


MIDWESTERN WRITERS’ 


CONFERENCE 
July 10 to 16, 1950, Chicago 


Several thousand dollars in prizes for short 
stories, articles, poetry, plays, novel out- 
lines, junior fiction. Send no Mss. except 
according to rules for contest. 
Free pre-Conference criticism of Contest 
manuscripts. 


MIDWESTERN WRITERS’ 


CONFERENCE 
Suite 540 A, 410 S. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago 5. 


March, 1950 


CRITICAL BOOKS 
are most valuable 


for writers 


FOR POETS 
Allen Tate, On The Limits of Poetry, 
collected essays of this brilliant critic. 
$4.00. 


Yvor Winters, In Defense of Reason, 
three volumes in one in this omnibus 
volume of the great defender of tradi- 
tionalism. $4.00. 

FOR FICTIONISTS 

Alex Comfort, The Novel and Our Time, 
a brilliant, thought-provoking book 
about the modern novel. $1.50. 

The English Novelists Series consists of 
compact examinations of the biograph- 
jes and writing methods of the great 
English novelists, each written by an 
important living writer. ‘he price is 
only $2.00 each. Of more than thirty 
volumes planned, the following are 
now published: 


The Brontes, by Phyllis Bentley 

Samuel Butler, by G. D. H. Cole 
Robert Louis Stevenson by Lettice Cooper 

Henry Fielding, by Elizabeth Jenkins 

Rudyard Kipling, by Rupert Croft- 

Cooke 

Bulwer Lytton, by the Earl of Lytton 

Arnold Bennett, by Walter Allen 

Sir Walter Scott, by Una Pope-Hennessy 

Mrs. Gaskell, by Yvonne French 


To Alan Swallow, Publisher 
2679 South York St., Denver 10, Colo. 


Please send me the following books from 
your list advertised in A&J 


Name 


Address 


practical and 
ttimulating approach 
Verse Writing 


Anyone may occasionally write a good 
poem, but for consistent work of high 
quality you must understand the ele- 
ment of strength and weakness in the 
tools the poet uses. This new book 
brings you a clear explanation of these 
tools, with bold illustrations of their 
use. To help you understand and com. 
pare forms, and see why one is su- 
perior to another, and to innovate 
soundly, your attention is focused on 
structure rather than description. 


In addition you will find here 
the 14 basic problems most frequently 
appearing in verse, with illustrations 
from student work... 

a clinical analysis of these illustrations 
and the related problems they suggest, 
with methods of correcting the weak- 
nesses pointed out... 

a “Foet’s Forum” with 14 of the great 
statements about poetry by poets, 
showing the shifting patterns of 
thought about what poetry is — and 
should be. ONLY $2.75 


WRITING 
YOUR 
POEM 


By LAWRENC= 
JOHN STILLMAN 
Associate Professor 
of English, Univer- 
sity of Washington 


HANDY ORDER FORM 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. 
135 E. 24th St., N. Y¥. 10, N. Y. 
Please send me a copy of Zillman's WRITING YOUR 
POEM for 10 days free examination. After 10 days I 
will remit $2.75 plus postage, or return the book post- 
paid. (Same return privilege if order is accompanied 
by remittance.) 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
. ZONE.... STATE 


POSITION. . COMPANY 
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natural reticence of the English toward do- 
ing anything slightly sensational. That re- 
ticence, fifty years later, still remains. The 
literary agent, according to dignified tradi- 
tion, 1s comparable to the doctor or the 
lawyer: and he among them who endangers 
his dignity by advertising—well, it’s hardly 
cricket. 

““The prime objection to that tradition 
is that it’s the purest bolony. 


see 


A literary agent, as all literary agents 
know, is a tradesperson, a salesman, a huck- 
ster. Literary huckstering is not the epitome 
of dignity; it is a constant panorama of bick- 
ering: bickering over prices for material, 
bickering over rights and who'll get them. A 
literary agent is certainly no more godlike, 
dignified, and untouchable than his clients, 
the creators of the world’s literature: yet 
his clients’ wares are advertised all over the 
place (book advertisements and the like) and 
the literary agent is supposed to be too tar 
above that sort of thing. 

“Another interesting fact is that an amaz- 
ingly large percentage of the literary agencies 
functioning today are owned by men and 
women who worked for other agents and 
started their own business by stealing large 
chunks of their bosses’ lists. This isn’t as 
reprehensible as it sounds, for there is little 
other choice. A doctor or lawyer, catering 
as he does to the general public, may open 
an office with the confident knowledge that 
some of his friends or relatives will come 
down with physical or legal illness, but a 
literary agent, catering to a specialized pub- 
lic, must start with an accumulation of Cus- 
tomers because the no-advertising tradition 
denies him the normal business method of 
soliciting and securing them. 

“In other words, a new literary agent, with 
good knowledge of the writing business but 
insufficient pull or friends he can represent. 
is given the choice of gathering his clientele 
in the honorable way, by taking a job with 
another agent and walking off with half of 
the poor sap’s list, or in the dishonorable 
way—by (pardon the expression) advertising. 

“It’s ridiculous, of course, and the tradi- 
tion even injures the client-stealer and the 
agent who starts by representing a group of 
his friends. Because an agent may not ad- 
vertise in the usual fashion, he is forced to 
depend for additions to his list on word-ot- 
mouth advertising, a medium which in ratio 
of scope or efficiency is like comparing the 
seventeenth century town crier and a radio 
news broadcast. For all its fanfare and trills, 
an advertisement tells something about the 
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product it is plugging: and it is little wonder 
that, with so microscopic an amount of ma- 
terial being published about literary agents, 
the average girl can exercise more discretion 
and judgment in selecting an underarm de- 
odorant than a writer can employ in choos- 
ing so important a person to his welfare 
and livelihood as an agent. 

“To sum it up, we chose to advertise—even 
though our own agency was fortunate to 
start with a list of name writer-friends—be- 
cause we felt that the taboo on advertising 
in the literary agency business is restricting, 
progress-impeding, and downright nonsense. 
It doesn’t take a mastermind to realize that 
the only thing proven by the fact that an 
agent advertises is that he advertises, aad 
the only thing proven by the fact that an 
agent doesn’t advertise is that he doesn’t ad- 
vertise: neither of which tells you a single 
thing about his competence and _ honesty. 
These factors should be determined by con 
sideration of the agency itself and the way it 
works with clients, not by whether or not it 
advertises its qualifications and services in 
the public prints. The two agents who went 
to jail within the past decade for stealing 
money from their clients were both gentle- 
men who never, never advertised, but this 
did not cause the judges to reduce their 
sentences. 

“We've discovered that the best way to 
tear holes in the traditional comment that 
an advertising agent is a bad un is to ask 
a simple one-word question: Why? Try it, 
and you'll find that there’s no more answer 
to that one than to why some people advise 
you to shun your neighbor because he has 
another religion or color.” 

These remarks have been as enlightening 
to me as I believe they will be to my readers. 
The point at issue I wish to disclaim, for | 
think it was an inadvertent one. Mr. Mere- 
dith is entirely justified in setting me right 
concerning the implications of my January 
remarks that, as he says, ‘agents who adver- 
tise are really 90% critics and 10% agents.” 
The replies indicate clearly that this implica- 
tion is certainly false. 


Practical Pilotage for the Practicing Poet 


AN EDITOR LOOKS AT 
POETRY 


By Stanton A. Coblentz 


The author, for more than 14 years editor of 
WINGS, and for many years more a poet, critic 
and reviewer of poetry, has written this in response 
to many requests of correspondents, ‘Won't you 
tell me just what’s wrong with my verse?” “Won't 
you tell me why my work isn’t accepted?” $2.00 


; THE WINGS PRESS 
) P.O. Box 332 Mill Valley, Calif. 


March, 1950 


MAKE THAT NEXT STORY 
RING THE CASH REGISTER! 


When you use your own EXCLUSIVE 
SHERWOOD “BRIEF” 


A Sherwood “Brief” gives you the whole 
story—1000 words or more—in sharp, 
form. No more digging 
i plot developing 
characters, arn for background— 
the whole outline of your story is in the 
ood “Brief”, so that you write 
yom easily, in your own words! Each 
“Brief” is different—it is ex: 

clusive with you—it is written for you! 


For Every Commercial Writer! 


Ghort story, book length, radio, tele- 
Vision, stage, movie—Sherwood “Briefs” 
are written to order for every purpose. 
An indispensable aid to beginning writ- 
ers—a must with regular, producing com- 
mercial writers! Others have 

to amazing success with Sherwood 
“Briefs’—why not you? 


NOW Is THE TIME! 


Never were there so many opportunities 
for writers; never has the entire publish- 
ing field been searching for new talent, 
new material, as right now—TODAY! 
Let the Sherwood “Brief” and other 
Sherwood services help you to greater 
income immediately! 


OTHER SHERWOOD SERVICES INCLUDE: 


Analysis Advice—by a Professor 
Criticism—by an Editor 

Revision for Sale—by an Editor 
Ghosting—by Selling Writers 
Research—by Sherwocd ‘staff 
Sales Advice—by Market Analyst 
Typing Service—by skilled typists. 


Mail This Coupon NOW. No obligation! 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 
Director, International Foundation for 
Scribes 


Please send complete information on: 

O THE SHERWOOD “BRIEF” 

O) OTHER MANUSCRIPT SERVICES 
NAMB. 
ADORESS. 
CITY 
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although the price is not yet anywhere near 
what I would like to see paid in the religious 
field. Nevertheless each year sees a high- 
er standard of journalisin and an increasing 
demand for meritorious manuscripts.” 

Seventeen, 11 W. 42nd St., New York, is 
calling for light and serious fiction from 
short-shorts to serials. Our Little Messenger, 
132 North Main, Dayton, will need n.ore 
short stories for six- and seven-year-olds, 

Sunday Digest, David C. Cook Publishing 
Co., 850 N. Grove Avenue, Elgin, Il., calls 
for fiction of a high moral tone. The read 
ers range from sixteen to twenty-three in 
age. Fiction in the paper is filled with ex- 
citement, life, drama, and romance. Infor- 
mative or humorous anecdotes are also ac 
cepted. 

The Open Road For Boys, 136 Federal 
Street, Boston, wants long or short stories 
on aviation, sports, the West, business, and 
science. Cartoon or cartoon ideas are like 
wise in demand. 

Magazines temporarily overstocked include 
Open Road Magazine, True Magazine, and 
The American Newspaper Boy. The follow 
ing publications have been discontinued: 
What To Do, Tex Ranger Magazine, Pilgrim 
Youth and Girls’ Companion. 

Fuller details on market requirements of 
the juvenile field are found in the January 
issue of 

Joseph S. Archibald, comics editor of Stan- 
dard Comics Group, 10 East 40th St. New 
York 16, gives a sharp outline of what tree 
lancers should aim at in submitting material 
there. He says: 

“Because some comic books fail to toe the 
line, in regard to good taste and public mor- 
ality, ethical publishers must suffer the slings 
and arrows of anti-comic book crusaders. 
With the exception of some ‘package deals,’ 
Most Comic scripts are written by free-lance 
writers; certainly the comics olfer oppor- 
tunity to the free lancer, provided he has 
a precise knowledge of comic script. tech- 
niques. Taboos? These vary, of course, with 
each publishing house. In general, I'd say 
to avoid salacious ‘romance’ themes and steer 
clear of blood, torture and sadism in action 
stories.” 

The obvious trend toward comics gov- 
erned by intelligent subject matter under a 
strict code of morals is stated forcefully by 
Will Lieberson, executive editor of the 
comics department of Fawcett Publications, 
Inc., 67 West 44th St., New York 18. 

“The comics field, as a whole,” he says, 
“is growing up and I think it is time that 
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all the comics were not thrown into one 
group when discussed. Just as it would be 
ridiculous to condemn the entire movie in- 
dustry because of a few bad pictures, it is 
likewise just as ridiculous to condemn the 
entire comic field because of a few ba‘ 
comics... As for the taboos, they are most- 
tly just plain common sense. We personally 
will use nothing that we think might fright- 
en or leave a bad impression on any of our 
readers.” 


QUALITY MAGAZINES 


The “qualities” reflect continued confi- 
dence at their age-old job of providing di 
rection and careful analysis to the thinking 
of our people. New developments do not 
usually come so rapidly in this group as in 
many other magazines, but 1950 is particu: 
larly fruitful of new market trends 
among the “qualities.” Eileen J. Garrett at 
Tomorrow, 11 E. 44th St., New York 17, re- 
ports, “This year, perhaps more than ever 
before, we shall be on the lookout for more 
studies of outstanding men and women on 
the American scene. In fact, Americana gen- 
erally which has some relationship to present 
day trends will be stressed. Comments on 
the various aspects of the American scene 
will be emphasized in our regular depart- 
ments, but especially in ‘American Note- 
book,’ the new monthly department conduct 
ed by ‘Thomas Sugrue.” 

Charles Angoff at The American Mercury. 
570 Lexington Ave., New York 22, also re- 
ports something new: “One of our principal 
needs during 1950 will be articles dealing 
critically and fairly with the general educa- 
tional setup in the United States. We are 
particularly anxious to hear from people 
within that setup.” David M. Potter, who 
is one of the two men who recently took 
over the editorial work of Yale Review, Box 
1729, New Haven 7, Conn., summarizes the 
situation for the quality magazines in his 
remark, “We will be in quest in the future, 
as we have been in the past, of creative writ- 
ing of unusual literary quality.” 

Reed Whittemore, editor of Furioso, Carle- 


ED BODIN 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
17, Bonded agent, sells to slick, pulp 
and book markets. He has no course 
and never circularizes, but treats au- 
thors as individuals. Welcomes talent- 
ed writers only—not those who think 
they win by pull. He sells his own 
writings, too. 


XXX 
|| futhor & Journalist 


ton College, Northfield. Minn.. makes some 
iconoclastic remarks on behalf of the “little” 
and “non-commercial” isagazines of literary 
quality. “IT used to get sore because so few 
contributors were interested in the contents 
of Furroso, though they were very interested 
in appearing in Furioso. | am still astonish 
ed at the naievete of a contributor who, 
month after month, will stulf manuscripts 
into envelopes and shoot them off to what 
is to him merely an address. For all he 
knows the address is a ‘Crematorium for the 
Nation's Poetry.’ 


FRADE JOURNALS 

The trade magazines of the nation genei 
ally reflect the over-all optimism of the othe: 
magazines. While numerous editors report 
that their magazines use mostly staff-written 
articles, others like Denton Harris, editor of 
Laundryman’s Guide, Atlanta, Georgia, be 
lieve that the trade magazines offer the best 
markets for both the experienced and begin 
ning writer. He says, “I have free-lanced tor 
the trade press since belore the war Pc: 
sonally I think that no field is better ton 
the beginning writer. Some people say write 
for the juvenile magazines. But the trade 
press is the spot. Checks will come in and 
nothing boosts the writer's ego like a check! ’ 

Mr. Harris points out that there has been 
a general down-trend in advertising which 
limits the trade press somewhat the 
amount of material they can take, but be 
lieves that this tendency has leveled off and 
may even rise in 1950. “The real emphasis 
in writing is now on sales, sales, sales—how to 
14) 
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“SPLENDID!”’ Says Leading New York 
Publisher of Tooker Assignment 


Two of My Ghosted Books 
Have Sold Over 10,000 Copies 


Now A COMPLETE SERVICE 


Outstanding Ghostine; Competent, Sym- 
pathetic Revision: Creative Criticism; Sales 
Otfer in Cooperation with New York Agents. 

More than Twenty Years’ Experience as 
Magazine editor, successful free lance, criti: 
and publisher. Author of “The Day of the 
Brown Horde” and numerous other books, 
short stories, articles, own and collaborative. 

Consideration Reading $1.00 cach for short 
stories. Covers sales offer if salable, brief cri- 
licisin, or suggestion of further work, separ- 
ate fee to be arranged. Books S5. : 
My technical books ‘Writing for a Living’ (cloth 
207 pages) $2.50; “How to Publish Profitably”’ 
paper) $1.00; ‘‘Atomic Short Story Technique” 
(paper $1 CO. 


RICHARD TOOKER 


P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 


March, 1950 


Sixth Annual 


WRITERS 
WORKSHOP 


University of Denver, 
June 19—July 21, 1950 


Practical study sections in general prob- 
lems, short story, novel, poetry, non-fic 
tion, religious writing, and juvenile writ- 
ing. 

Lecturers and Consultants— 


Mariar Castle, J. V. Cunningham, Lucile 
Desjardins, Thomas W. Duncan, Thomas 
Hornsby Ferril, Dorothy E. S. Hansen, 
Mark Harris, Florence Hayes, Vincent 
McHugh, Florence Crannell Means, Vir- 
ginia Greene Milliken, Lorene Pearson, 
Donald Wetzel, John Williams. 


For further information write to 


DR. ALAN SWALLOW 


DIRECTOR 
University of Denver, Denver 10 


You who are concerned 
with the art and business 
of writing—don’t miss 


THE 
Writer’s 
BOOK 


Presented by the Authors’ Guild 
Edited by HELEN HULL 
Forty top authorities—each 
a recognized expert in his 
own special field — contrib- 
ute a wealth of practical in- 
formation and shrewd analy- 
sis on the many facets of 

the writing profession. 

Among the contributors: 
Pearl S. Buck, John Hersey, 
James A. Michener, Paul 
Gallico, Joel Sayre and Win- 
ston Churchill. 


At all bookstores @ $4.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
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DONALD FRIEDE 


offers a personal 
service for writers 


For the past 26 vears T have been intimately 
and actively connected with the literary world 
—as publisher, motion-picture story agent and 
writer. As co-owner of Boni and Liveright and 
co-founder of Covici-Friede 
first books of Lrnest Hemingway, 
Faulkner, Dorothy Parker, Clifford  Odets, 
Phillip) Barry, Anita Loos and Sally Benson, 
as well as books by Theodore Dreiser, Eugene 
O'Neill, George 8S. Kaufman, H. Bedford 
Jones, Fulton Oursler, Francis Marion, John 
Steinbeck, Ben Hecht, Gene Fowler and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, to name but a few. As 
story editor for the Myron Selznick and AL&S. 
Lyons agencies Hollywood represented 
Ernest Hemingway, W. Somerset Maugham 
Mackinlay Kantor, Christopher Morley, Pear/ 
Buck, H. G. Wells, John Van Druten and 
Dudley Nichols, among many others, and also 
acted as) motion-picture representative — for 
books from virtually every major publisher 
and literary agent in the country. As a 
writer To have conducted a column in ‘The 
Hollywood = Reporter,” published articles in 
‘Esquire’ and “Town & Country.” and written 
a novel in collaboration with H. Bedford: Jaaes 
(John Barry.” published by Creative 
Press) as well as my memoirs of the 1920's, 
‘The Mechanical Angel.” published by Alfred 
A. Knopf. 


William 


I now offer the total sum of my experience 
to you. Every: manuscript submitted to me 
will be read by me personally, and 1 will tell 
vou, constructively, and in detail. exacty what 
I think of it, and why. If IT feel that it can be 
made salable—to book publishers, magazines 
or motion-pictures—I will work with you step 
by step as vou follow my specific suggestions 
for revisions and rewriting. T set no limit: on 
the amount of work which IT will do with vou. 
My sole object is) to help vou realize all the 
possibilitics your manuscript 


When feel that) vour manuscript: is ready 
for submission - will with an agent 
of standing who will handle the selling of it 
for you on the usual ten per cent basis 


place it 


Phe only fee you ever pay for services 
reading fee (815.00 for manu 
scripts of up to 10,000 $20.00 for 
manuscripts of up to 20,000 words, $25.00 for 
$50.00 


Is vour original 
words, 


manuscripts of 1.000 words, and 


for novels ) 


DONALD FRIEDE 


735 Taylor Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


tip lo 
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get them, hold them, increase them, Next 
come articles on how to cut production 
costs, how to get more production from em- 
ploves and at the same time keep them hap 
py.” 

Furniture Age, 4753 N. Broadway, Chicago 
40, lL, J. A. Gary, editor, believes that its 
1950 requirements will approximate those 
of 1949, even though advertising may decline, 
The main desires of this magazine are on 
outstanding store modernization jobs, timely 
style or product promotions, new merchan- 
dising ideas, unique services, unusual news- 
paper ads and window displays, and always 
“surprise ideas, never tried before.” Mr. Gary 
says, “we must be more choosy than in the 
past, because readers are demanding more 
value. Most trade writers do not seem to 
understand that their greatest’ competitor 
today is the well-established publicity de- 
partment supplying, without charge, beauti 
ful pictures and well-written articles, Free- 
lance writers should not attempt to rewrite 


NOW you can learn to write for Boys & Girls 
with the sympathetic counsel of a writer who has 
also edited a chlidren’s magazine. Through cor- 
respondence you can benefit by the help that 
meets your individual needs. Send today for details 
of coaching and manuscript criticism. 


ADELE M. RIES 
7338 West Everell Ave. Chicago 31, Illinois 


C. V. Parkinson Associates, 
Inc. 


Authors’ Representation 


@ We are anxious to see high qual- 
ity book length fiction and non 
fiction. 


@ Though we do not handle manu 
scripts for the very young, we are 
always glad to read works for the 
teenage and adult audience. 


Reports on book length mss. are 
out within two weeks of receipt. 


Full information on request 


BRIGHTWATERS, NEW YORK 


Author ¢& Journalist 


publicity stories, but concentrate on firms 
that do not supply such releases.” 

American Business, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40, Eugene Whitmore, editor, antici- 
pates more need for manuscripts in 1950 
than at any previous time. “This does not 
mean that we are necessarily a good market 
for free lance writers,” Mr. Whitmore warns, 
however. “Only a fraction of one per cent 
of all the scripts submitted are suitable for 
publication. This is partially due to our very 
strict. requirements and highly specialized 
editorial field. American Business is almost 
wholly staff-written.” This publication asks 
that a writer “write us a typewritten letter 
before submitting manuscripts, telling us 
where we can see samples of his work, or 
send published articles. We reply promptly, 
provided the work seems acceptable. Our 
rates are not high, but we do attempt to 
work with our writers and pay them in pro 
portion to the time they invest.” Their needs 
are stories on improved methods in business, 
dealing with accounting, record keeping, etc.; 
along with stories on achievements, pension 
plans, sales methods and other business 
building ideas. 

American Paint and Oil Dealer, 3713 
Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., Roland 
L.. Meyer, Jr., editor, says “We want ilius- 
trated articles of one to two thousand words 


12 STORIES READ FREE! : 
Magazine editor will correct and criticize 1,000- 
word story monthly for students of FICTION TECH- 
NIQUE SIMPLIFIED by Walter N. DesMarias. A 
year’s training, an attractively printed lesson every 
month, plus constructive criticism, frank, honest, 
practical advice. If you want to learn to write, 
here’s your chance. Enroll today. Complete cost 
only $10.00. 
AMERICAN ENGLISH MAGAZINE 
Hammond 1, Ind. 


about the merchandising methods employed 
by paint, wallpaper, hardware and building 
supply stores in selling their products.” 

Institutions Magazine, 1900 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago, IlL., hits an optimistic note: “Since 
our advertising space sales for the first sev- 
eral months of the year are already consider- 
ably in excess of the lineage last year, we 
will definitely be utilizing more editorial 
material and will be in the market for articles 
and features of interest. We welcome in 
quiries on leads that individual feature writ 
ers uncover.” Subject matter is information 
on all phases of feeding, sanitation, mainten 
ance, building, acoustics, lighting, painting, 
heating, ventilating and other related sub- 
jects. 

Boot ard Shoe Recorder, 100 FE. 42nd 
New York, is another trade magazine whose 
articles are mostly staff-written, but welcomes 
exceptionally good merchandising and 
cess stories on retail shoe stores. R. L. Fitz- 
gerald, editor, says that he likes to have 
“writers query us in advance and submit a 
short resume of proposed articles. Photo- 
graphs and other good illusrative material 
add greatly to the chances of having stories 
accepted.” 

“Our market will probably be up some- 
what from 1949," savs Charlie MacDermut, 
editor of Cleaning and Laundry World, 1114 
First Ave., New York. “But the stuff better 
improve,” he cautions. “More good people 
have been sending in copy, but unfortunate. 
ly too much is from California, not enough 
from other sections. Hope the East and Mid- 
west get busier this year.” Their market is 
mostly for seles promotion schemes, plant 
production, and achievement. stories. 

(Continued on page 


VALUABLE AIDS TO WRITING SUCCESS! 
Write And Sell Short Items, by Will Heideman 1.00 
Psychology Of Love—by Wil! Heideman 0 


.00 
How To Write A Novel—by Wycliffe A. Hill 1.00 


Psychology Of Names—by Wycliffe A. Hill 1.00 

Write And Sell Songs—by Will Heideman 1.00 

Send for FREE descriptive literature on these and 

many other helpful books for writers including the 

PLOT GENIE and ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY. 
J. C. SLOAN — Publishers’ Agent 

P.O. Box 1008 Glendale, California 


“For the Editor's Hi-Sicht” 


Clean Typing, Correct Spelling 


Former proofreader in High-Grade Magazine and 
Book Printing, University qraduate with majors in 
English and Journalism, will type manuscripts care- 
fully, accurately. 20-lb. bond original, white car- 
bon. 50c per 1000 words, plus mailing costs 


PAULINE STURGEON 
317 West Switzler Centralia, Mo. 


LET’S GET ACQUAINTED 
MAKE NEW FRIENDS — HAVE PEN PALS 
(Prompt Personal Service). Big Magazine 
with Names, Addresses, Photos, Descriptions. 


—50c. 
MAY KENNEDY 


P. O. Box 1443 Indianapolis 6, Indi 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly Ty ped 
By an experienced Authors’ typist, 60c per 
1,000 words, minor corrections. Poetry Ic 
per line Book lengths 50c per 1,000 words. 


HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St. 


and Accurately 


Olean, N. Y. 


Reading and handling fees: $2 up to 1,500 words; 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS 
Author: Technique Sells Short-Short, $2; Short-Short Short-Short Story, $2.50. 
P. O. Box 539 


novels, $10; poems, $1 each 


Ocean City, New Jersey 


March, 1950 


BOOK PUBLISHERS 

Like the quality magazines, book publish- 
ers feel that they have been a long time at 
the same important job. Their needs do not 
change rapidly or seasonally but only over 
a long period of time. Although the num- 
ber of new novels published in 1949 did not 
see a rise over 1948 and no come-back on 
the loss between 1947 and 1948, the market 
has been encouraging. All told, the number 
of book titles published in 1949 was larger 
than in 1948, and larger than any other year 
since 1941. The year 1950 will undoubtedly 
show a further increase, so that the number 
of book manuscript which will be sold dur 
ing this year will be larger than for many 
years. In fiction and non-fiction, the nee: 
is for real quality in most of the books ac- 
cepted. As James Henles, president of Van 
guard Press, 424 Madison Ave., New York 
17, puts it pithily, “During the next twelve 
months—and for many, many months there- 
after—the publishers of this country will 
need manuscripts that can be described by 
the four letter word ‘good.’ ” 

A few specific needs were noted in the re- 
plies A&] received, however. At Random 
House, 457 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
Robert N. Linscott reports that the firm has 
had particular success with fiction recently 
and that there is a need to build the non 
fiction list to equal strength. “Good manu- 
scripts in the field of biography and history, 
for example, will receive a warm welcome, 
and our department of children’s books is 
always on the lookout for outstanding ju 
veniles.”” Juveniles, as Muriel Fuller, editor 
of juveniles for Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
385 Madison Ave., New York 17, and Elisa 
beth Hamilton, juvenile editor at William 
Morrow and Co., 425 4th Ave., New York 17, 
have reported, are frequently planned far 
in advance, so that immediate lists are gen- 
erally filled; but juvenile publishing has 
been very strong for some time and the needs 
for a more distant future are recurrent. 

Farrar, Straus and Company, 53 East 34th 
St.. New York 16, is a relatively new firm 
which has grown rapidly. Roger W. Straus. 


AID TO HUMOR WRITERS 


Have your humorous material analyzed and criti- 
cized by the staff of the Gagwriter’s Institute and 
Comedy World Magazine. Rates: 8 cartoon gags 
$2.00; 4 light verses $2.00; Radio & TV sketches 
(5 minutes) $2.00; Magazine humor—1000 words 
for $2.00. 


NATIONAL LAUGH ENTERPRISES 


62 West 46th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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Jr., president, tells us of the appointment of 
Stanley Young as managing director of the 
firm and consequent increase in editorial 
activity and manuscript needs. 

M. Barrows and Company, 114 E. 32nd, 
New York 16, publishers in the fields of 
homemaking, decorating, cooking, and gar- 
dening, is moving into the field of antiques. 
Helen Van Pelt Wilson, editor, reports, “We 
are particularly interested in authors who 
have a considerable knowledge of one field. 
We are publishing a series called Collectors’ 
Little-Book Library. Each book has about 
14,000 words and between 75 and 100 photo- 
graphs. and sells for approximately $2.00. 
We expect eventually to extend this Library 
to include dozens of titles. We are also do- 
ing more extensive books on antiques.” 

Just as we reported in the forecast for 
pulp magazines, book publishers are finding 
a considerable market for science-fiction nov- 
els. Many publishers in this field are specia- 
lized publishers, but Doubleday and Com- 
pany, 14 W. 49th St., New York 20, has now 
added science-fiction to mysteries and West- 
erns among its regular publications. 

A few quotes indicate other attitudes of 
the publishers, repeated many times in the 
letters we received for the A&J forecast. 
Frances Phillips at William Morrow and Co., 
“We are interested in books that sell in the 


NEW WRITERS 
WANTED 


Write for pay our proven-easiest way! 
Receive checks for $3 to $100, offer- 
ed daily, for re-writing ideas in >ews- 
papers, magazines, books — full or 
spare time. No previous experience 
necessary. You earn as you learn— 
like C.C. of Mich., who writes: ‘’Re- 
ceived check for $27.’ And Mrs. R. 
C.B. of Mass., who writes: “‘| made 
$20.‘ Many others getting checks 
like these often. Also 
wonderful opportunity 


to break into Big FREE 
Money writing field. 
Write for FREE details, | DETAILS! 


without obligation, to 
day! 


Comfort Writer’s Service 
200 S. 7th St.; St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Dept. 1-N 


Author & Journalist 


bookstores and have no special departments. 
except, of course, the juvenile department.” 
Austin G. Olney of Houghton Mifflin, 2 
Park St., Boston 7: “Any book length manu- 
script—fiction or non-fiction—which seems to 
us to combine the two obvious but difficult 
qualities of good writing and broad appeal.” 
Sherman Baker at E. P. Dutton and Co., 330 
4th Ave., New York 10: “The prospects for 
publishing in 1950 are very heartening. The 
quality of manuscripts which we are receiv- 
ing seems definitely higher than last year’s. 
We are interested in young writers as well 
as established ones who have something in 
teresting to say and can say it with distinc- 
tion. We are also interested in reaching the 
widest possible markets for those books which 
we feel have a large sales potential.” Edward 
C. Aswell, of Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18: “The welcome sign is out, 
and all manuscripts submitted are guaran 
teed careful and prompt consideration. We 
are interested in established writers, just as 
every publisher is, but we are also particu: 
larly interested in new writers of promise.’ 

Among specialized publishers: The needs 
of textbook publishers are usually filled by 
educators; as James B. Palmer of Ginn anc 
Co., Back Bay P. O. Box N, Boston 17, re- 
ports, “We are not in a position to solicit 
manuscript materials from the general tree 
lance.” However, all good ideas for text 


WHERE TO SELL 
MAGAZINE 
ARTICLES 


by 


WINSTON ALLARD 
M.A. Assoc. Professor 
of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 


EMILY C. LIN, M.A. 
School of Journalisin 
University of Missouri 


TELLS 


Free lance writers of non-fiction the correct and 
most profitable place to sell all types of maga- 
zine articles. 


ORDER YOURS TODAY! 


WRITERS in his classes sold more than $18,000 
worth of articles. They knew WHERE to sel! them 
Professor Winston Allard and Emily Lin list and 
classify over 1,400 trade journals and business 
paper in WHERE TO SELL MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
Complete. Accurate. Up-to-date Order from 
publisher on MONEY BACK GUARANTEE, $2.50 
dostpaid Wm. C. Brown Company, Publishers, 
Dubuque, !owa or Direct from A&J Book Depart- 
ment, Box 711, Boulder, Colorado. 
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books are welcomed and considered. Among 
university presses, the recurrent needs are 
well stated by Charles Allen of Stanford 
University Press, Stanford, Calif.: “We are 
interested in examining any important piece 
of scholarly work, especially if it has to do 
with world affairs, art, education, or Asiatic 
problems.” As Mr. Allen indicates, the stress 
is upon authoritative material in the field 
of specialty of the press involved; in the 
case of the University of Denver Press, Den- 
ver 10, Colo., the director, Alan Swallow, re- 
ports the field to be any non-fiction book 
authoritative and well-written, with some 
emphasis upon regional materials. Dr. Swal- 
low also reports that the regional needs of 
Sage Books, Inc., 1716 View Point Rd., Gold 
en 4, Colo., are continuous; experiments by 
the firm in publishing a Western novel 
(Gunman Gunman by Nelson C. Nye) may 
lead to continuation of the Western Brand 
Books series; and experiments with a series 
of small books of poetry called Poets of the 
West may lead to continuation of that ser- 
ies. In the more strictly literary and _ belles 
lettres fields of his other publishing work, 
Dr. Swallow indicates that the problems of 
publishing serious poetry, literary criticism, 
and fiction are still great but that the par- 
ticularly valuable manuscript is still sought 
for The Swallow Press and the firm of Alan 
Swallow, Publisher, 2679 So. York, Denver 
10. The New Poetry Series was launched in 
1949 and will be made an annual series. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest 
market open to beginning writers, and the only 
one where you can EARN AS YOU LEARN! 
One of my graduates sells more than $100 
worth of stories and articles monthly. My spe- 
cial course of instruction in WRITING FOR 
THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES teaches every- 
thing it is necessary to know. Write for terms. 
Mention Author & Journalist. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 

23-A Green St. Wollaston 70, Mass. 


I Want to Contact 
New WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing checks of $1 t« 
$100, offered every day. The easiest way t 
write for pay. No previous experience necessary 
Send for FREE DETAILS. No obligation 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 


= 468-3 Independence Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 
(Continued from Page 5) 


which A&J is famous, including the Handy 
Market List, which we are now reestablish- 
ing upon a quarterly basis beginning with 
the next issue. But real help on where to 
sell doesn’t stop, by any means, with up-to- 
date and convenient market lists. It in- 
cludes articles on the problems of selling 
writing and specific aid in market. It in- 
cludes passing along as quickly as possible 
the newest tips and trends in the markets, 
and all guides to developments which the 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES .. . 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 
In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories . . . articles . . . serials . . . series. 
Now I'm teaching it. 

ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 


Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentels of Juvenile Writing” 


Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 


WILL HERMAN 


5703 Broadway Suite No. 4 Cleveland, Ohio 


writer can take advantage of in finding the 
appropriate sale for his manuscript. 

In the achievement of these policies, 4&J 
believes that the integrity of the magazine 
can be upheld only if the needs of the 
writer are considered paramount. Above 
editors and those catering to writers, Aé/ 
places the writer himself and pledges its 
support in exposing and correcting any 
abuse, wherever it may occur. At no time 
will the editors of A&J knowingly print 
advertisements of a product or service that 
is not constructively helpful to writers. 

Encouragement, practical help, authorita- 
tive market infermation—upon — this triad 
rest the aims of this magazine. The A&] 
staff will bring you each month the vast 
experience of successful writers and editors, 
market information as dependable as it ts 
complete, and, over all, a sense of fellow- 
ship with other writers. 


In addition to the forecast article written 
by the staff of A&J, this issue provides a 
slight concentration upon fiction writing in 
two very suggestive articles, and a variety 
of interests in the other pieces. Fred Rein- 
stein has written his article on love in fic 
tion out of his experience as director of the 
National Literary Agency in Washington. 


methods you make the most of your ability. 


dried examples . . 
peak of your capacity. 


methods for articles and fiction. 


How to write better in your own natural way. 


AUTHOR AND 
JOURNALIST 
1835 Champa Street 


Send me information about the CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER at no obligation or 
cost. 


WRITE TO SELL... 


Entirely NEW Stimulating Method of Developing Creative Literary Ability 


Become the writer you have always wanted to be. The CREATIVE ABILITY DEVELOPER 
shows you how. Through a fascinating series of charts, daily reports, tests, and unique 


There is nothing else quite like this new training. No tedious “assignments” . . . 
- no lengthy lessons . . . You are aided to write freely, joyously, at the 


» COLLEGE INSTRUCTOR-AUTHOR Lauds Creative Ability Developer 
“One of the psychology teachers at the University ts enthusiastic over C.A.D., enttrely 
approving of the tests you use, commending the system of daily reports, and finding that 
you are well upon the latest developments in the field of psychology. As for me, I got 
three plot suggestions from two pages alone.”—W. K. Jones, Oxford, Ohio. 
CONSTRUCTIVE NEW TRAINING in writing fiction, non-fiction, plays, etc. 


How to develop your imagination and ingenuity. 
overcome inhibitions that impede success. The way to greater, more steady production of mss. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


no cut-and- 


Usable plotting 
How to 


Denver 2, Colorado 


Name 


Address 


Author & Journalist 


4Q 


Jay Ellis Ransom, author of “I Write Re 
search,” sent us a mimeographed bibliog- 
raphy of his publications which runs eight 
pages. In addition to the scholarly articles 
he tells us about, the bibliography contains 
many pieces of regular non-fiction and a list 
of published poems. Mr. Ransom is now 
teaching at a new experimental junior col- 
lege, Palos Verdes College, in California. 
While teaching, he continues to write and 
sell—109,000 words in 1949. He tells us, “The 
techniques I developed in writing basic re- 
search are just as necessary in all popular 
non-fiction writing. I have only loosened my 
stvle and introduced a modicum of drama 
now and then. Magazines today like solid 
meat, palatably presented.” 

Doris I Bateman, author of “Hands Across 
the Keys,” chiefly writes juveniles, including 
one book to her credit; she has also done 
some adult work and poetry, to the tune of 
over 500 sales. 

Among our others, we are particularly glad 
that such an old head at free lancing as John 
Wilstach will lend a hand occasionally in giv- 
ing us the benefit of his writing experience. 
Wilstach says he is a wood pulp writer who 
writes slick. He sees little difference save 
a bit more careful writing, proved by the 
fact that so many good pulpers went into 
slick entirely; and he thinks some of their 
pulp stuff quite as good, if not better. He 
is proudest of being a long-time favorite on 
the old Argosy when A. Merrit and Max 
Brand were going strong. He has sold to the 
movies and written scripts for the movies. A 
stage novel was recently reprinted by Avon 
and a Western by Hillman. Besides regula: 


New York authors: We pick up & deliver. 
Out of town authors: We pay return postage. 
15¢ a page, including one carbon 


FLATBUSH TYPING SERVICE 


P. O. Box 73, Flatbush Station, Brooklyn 26, N.Y 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY 
of 
FREE LANCE AUTHORS 
is organized to help writers who are willing to 
help each other. By the use of specialists in 
every field of writing we have turned many a 
reject into a sale. 
Membership is limited to those willing to sub- 
scribe to a professional code of ethics. 
There are no reading fees. 
A post card addressed to the Executive Secre- 
tary will bring full details. 


6432 Cass Avenue Detroit 2, Michigan 
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writing for many magazines, he is now at 

work on a show-business novel “Destroy My 
Darling.” George Owen is the penname of a 
teacher in an Eastern university. Douglas A. 
Shenstone is a veteran and a civil servant in - 
Canada; his present article is the outcome of 
his prolonged struggles, as he calls them, to 
discover the most acceptable form in which 
to submit manuscripts; he has published in 
both general and aeronautical publications. 
W. Everett Henry is a minister who was in 

capacitated for pastoral work by an operation 
and who has turned successfully to writing 
for Sunday School publications. 


H.C.—R.J.—D.R.—A.S. 


Welcome News, at 404 W. 9th, Los Ange- 
les, has just been sold. ‘The new name is 
World, and the 
1516 S. Western Ave., Los Angeles 6. 


Humanist new address is 


FIRST AID 
For Crippled 


Manuscripts 


= We maintain a staff of manuscript special- 
ists, qualified to supply any literary aid you 
may need. This includes an examination, a 
complete diagnosis, a professional treatment. 


SERVICES WE OFFER 
Read, analysis, criticism manuscripts. 
Direct revisions; slant for publication. 
Write screen adaptations, short stories, 
novelettes, books, articles, radio scripts. 


Revise and ghost books. 


Assign professional tested writers and critics 
to each job. 


Act as agents for all forms of literary work. 


= RATES FOR ANALYSIS AND CRITICISM: 
50 cents per 1000 words; minimum $2.50. 
Special for books of over 75,000 words. 
Fees for other services—revision, editing, 
ghosting, etc.—based on help required. 


Write details of Ask for 


circular. 


Established in Hollywood since 1939. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World—102-A 
Hollywood 28, California. 


help wanted. 


SS 
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I‘LL SELL IN ‘50... will you? 


@ Will one of the scripts | place in 1950 be yours? Don’t duplicate mistakes which are 
keeping editors’ checks out of your mailbox. | know the needs of editors and where your 
scripts are lacking. Avoid needless rejections. To err is human—but very expensive! 


@ Send your manuscript to me. If ready for sales, it will be marketed energetically. 
Close editor-contact enables me to know their i diate d ds. If sales-preventing 
flaws are present, | will return your Ms. with constructive detailed re-writing advice (re- 
plotting for fiction). | work with you PERSONALLY—give you full benefit of my years 
of working with editors and professional authors. Send your script TODAY! 

@ RATES (covering full Collaborative Criticism, not mere superficial reading report): 
PROFESSIONALS, 10% commission on sales. NEWER WRITERS, $1 per thousand words 
or fraction thereof to 10,000, then 50c per th d—-enclose fee with each manuscript. 
Minimum fee per script, $3. Prompt reports. BOOK MANUSCRIPTS READ WITHOUT 
CHARGE. FEE ALWAYS REFUNDED ON SALE OF MANUSCRIPT. 

@ PERSONALIZED SERVICES. INDIVIDUAL COACHING PLAN — invaluable to the 
writer seeking experienced assistance in his quest for sales. RE-WRITING—complete re- 
vision of your manuscripts. GHOST-WRITING—novels, non-fiction, stories created from 
your ideas. EDITING—correction of style faults. EXPERT TYPING . .. What is YOUR 
writing problem? 

@ Write TODAY for full details. All inquiries answered promptly and personally. Book- 
let YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING sent FREE upon request. NO OBLIGATION! 


IN CHOOSING A LITERARY AGENT — WHY NOT THE BEST? 


FRANK Q. BRADY, Literary Agent 


Dept. AJ, 545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


A&J FORECAST OFFER 


For this issue only, we are making the following special offers from our stock of 
writer's books. 

Let the coming issues of A & J inspire you, stir your writing enthusiasm. The April 
isue will carry the Quarterly Handy Market List, which you won’t want to miss. Lively 
editorial features such as ‘Tips from our Readers’ and ‘’Advising the Beginner’ are 
full of helpfulness. 

The writers’ aids listed below are bargain-priced for this Special Annual Forecast 


Issue. 
@ PROPOSITION NO. 1 
6 months’ subscription, Author & Journalist, ($1.00), plus a copy of that popular 
manual, 89 Ways to Make Money by Writing (regularly $1.50)_ Both for $1.50 
* PROPOSITION NO. 2 
One year’s subscription, Author & Journalist, ist 00), a Jack Woodford’s How to 
Write for Money (regularly, $2.00) _. Both for $2.50 
® PROPOSITION NO. 3 
One year’s subscription, Author & Journalist, ($2.00), plus E. Fraser Bond’s You Can 


Write (regularly $1.00), Woodford’s How to Write for — Missin $2.00) 
____All for $3.50 


PROPOSITION NO. 4 
One year’s subscription, Author & Journalist ($2.00), plus Dee Sledge’s Manuscript 
Technique (regularly $1.00), How to Write Stories That Sell —_ 00) and a Manu- 


script Record (regularly $1.00)... All for $4.50 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
BOX 711 BOULDER, COLORADO 


Before it is too late, | wish to take advantage of Proposition No. -____ in your 
special Annual Forecast Book Offer. | enclose $..._-__, the price indicated in the offer. 


Author & Journalist 


BUY LINES 


(BUY LINES offers you, the reader and writer, an op- 
portunity, for a few cents, to air your wares, from 
one line to 50 words’ worth. Your wares may be of 
a miscellaneous nature — publishing venture, book 
exchange, your Aunty Fanny’s quill pen, anything 
you might want to sell. Or you may want something 
that one of the readers may have stuffed away in 
mothballs — an original Renaissance Ms., an inter- 
esting personal leter to come your way now and then 
—well, almost anything. Then, too, maybe you'd like 
to say something to all of us — get it off your chest. 
BUY LINES is the place for it. Taboos? One: A&J 
asks that the lines here be in good taste. Literary 
eritics and agents, typists, stationers, and those who 
offer correspondence courses have found advertising 
space elsewhere in the magazine. Rates here run 7c a 
word for the first insertion and 6c after that (for the 
same copy). Copy deadline is the first of the montn 
preceding publication. Address correspondence to BUY 
LINES, AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, Box 711, Boulder, 
Colorad).) 


WOULD you pay 3% first $350 made? Color-illus- 
trated “505 Odd, Successful Enterprises” free! Work 
org Expect something odd! Pacific, Oceanside, 

clif. 


WHO SELLS STORIES? Characters, if built plausibly! 
“Handbook of Emotions,” $1.00. Over 500 reac- 
tions, alphabetically. Humanity Studies, 164 Cedar 
Grove, New Bedto:d, Mass. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell 
as quickly as possible? Find answer my ad, this 
a page 25. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghost- 
writer. 


SOMEONE TO CARE—That universal need. Join THE 
FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte Kay, Box 670, 
Seattie, Wash. Postage, please. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS on writ- 
ing, bought, sold, rented, cnd exchanged. Money 
a guarantee. Smith’s, 84 Washington, Peabody, 

ass. 


“THE AMATEUR CAMERA-JOURNALIST & FEATURE 
Yaga Germantown 3, Tennessee. Current issue 
c. 


WRITERS: How I sold my first short story for $100. 
ad stamp. Writing ideas. BAJ, Box 44, Ft. Worth. 
exas. 


FREE! List of 50 tcp Canadian trade, non-fiction and 
fiction markets, plus information on our new $1 
texts on writing. Send postcard now. Non-fiction, 
Beaurepaire, Quebec, Canada. 


ATTENTION GAG WRITERS . . . Are you receiving 
checks or just corny rejection slips? If it is the 
latter then it is your own fault for the market is 
wide open for GOOD HUMOR. Why not send me 
a sample of your work. | will not just criticize it 
but I will help and show you how to make it click. 
My fee is $1.00 a month. So don’t do it the hard 
woy. Let a man who has sold thousands of gags to 
hundreds of magazines show you how it is done. 
Enclose return postage. Thomas (Red) O’Brien, 
THE HUMOR CLUB, 9418 North Macrum St., Port- 
land, Oregon. 


RECONDITIONED TYPEWRITERS, $10. Midget Auto- 
mobiles Two Door Leather Covered Seats $25. Other 
Midget Autos $15. Harley Davidson Motorcycles 
$20. Other Motorcycles $12. Cushman Motorscoot- 
ers $10. Other Motorscooters $7. Outboard Motors 
$6. Motorbikes $5. Send 25¢ coin for big Bargain 
Bulletin listing these and many other war surplus 
Bargains. Barnes, P. O. Box 226, Portsmouth, Vir- 
ginia. 

MY FINISHER CARTOONS drawn to your own gags— 
$1.00. F. Cunningham. Brookside Rd., Leavittsburg, 
Ohio. 

GUARANTEED TYPEWRITER RIBBON RENEWER’ 
Year's supply, 50c! Hirsch’s, Spring Valley, N. Y. 
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Paul's 


SHORT FEATURES THAT SELL QUICKLY. Where to 
get, how to write, where to sell. 25c¢. 3¢ stamps 
or coin. Writecraft Service, Gurnee 2, Ill. 


NEED DETECTIVE OR MYSTERY PLOTS? Or help with 
your own? Details free. William H. Bushman, P. O. 
Box 436-A, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


TRADE MAGAZINES help you get ahead. Latest cop- 
ies. More than 1150 covering every trade, business 
or interest available through our easy-to-get ac- 
quainted service. Full particulars and price-list 
FREE. Commercial Engraving Publishing Co., 34FF 
North Ritter, Indi polis 19, Indi 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. Instructions and markets 
sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 315 Third St. West, 
Willmer, Minn. 


THE PLOT BOOK. Moke your own. Create original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Makes writing simpler, easier. Folio shows how. 
Price, 50c. Writecreft Service, Gurnee 2, Ill. 


101 CASH MARKETS for all kinds of Poems 25c. 57 
Markets for Greeting Card Verse 25c¢. Short Para- 
graphs and Filler Markets 25c. Writers Service, Box 
1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


HAVE ALL THE MARKET LIST ISSUES at your finger- 
tips. We will send five 1949 Market Lists to you 
for $1.00 postpaid. These will include the Book 
Publishers’ List, Verse Market List, Syndicate Mar- 
ket List, Standard Magazine List, and List of Greet- 
ing Card Verse Markets. A. & J., Box 711, Boulder, 
Colo. 


TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES & Books, new 
& used, bargain prices. W. Heideman, New Ulm, 
Minn. 


NEW WRITERS: Learn by studying others. Read a 
first book by an up and coming author, “So This 
Is Life’ by Brad Lee. Price $3.00 at Dept. A, Box 
8, Forest Hills, N. Y. 


HUMOR WRITERS’ KIT: “Radio Comedy: How to 
Write It’ by Art Henley—S$3.00. ‘How to Write 
Your Own Jokes” by Walter Brumm $1.00. “Comedy 
World Magazine” 25¢ per issue, 12 issues $2.50. 
All three for $6.00. Bern Sharfman, 2328 Olean 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK! Easy longhand system. 
Self-instructor. For quick notes of stories, notes, 
lectures; also for stenographers in busines. $1.50. 
Free literature. Taught at Chautauqua. Zinman, 
215-A 91 St., New York 24, N. Y. 


POETRY MARKETS, compiled by Van Chandler, Kings- 
ville, Texas. 8 page booklet, 150 big and little, 
pay and no pay poetry markets. Classified, 20 de- 
partments—Aviation, farm, family, greeting card, 
humor, juvenile, love, Western, etc., $1.00 postpaid. 


WOULD you pay 3% first $350 made? Color-illus- 
treted book “505 Odd, Successful Enterprises’ free! 
Work home! Expect something odd! Pacific, Ocean- 
side, Calif. 


WRITERS! Read to Write Stories That Sell.’ $1. 
Vivian’s Workshop, 1302-B Stainback, Nashville 7, 


Tenn. 


RECONDITIONED TYPEWRITERS, $10. Midget Auto- 
mobiles Two Door Leather Covered Seats $25. Other 
Midget Autos $15. Harley Davidson Motorcycles 
$20. Other Motorcycles $12. Cushman Motorscooters 
$10. Other Motorscooters $7. Outboard Motors $6. 
Motorbikes $5. Send 25¢ coin for big Bargain Bulle- 
tin listing these and many other war surplus Bar- 
gains. Barnes, P. O. Box 226, Portsmouth, Va. 


ARE YOU A SELLING WRITER? 


it not, my Coaching Plan will get you started 
Cost low and results thrillingly satisfactory. Write 


for info and free talent quiz. My book, MODERN 
WRITERS, now selling for $3.00 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


Agent & Counsellor 
16604 S. Berendo Ave. Gardena, Calif 
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A&J THANKS THE GOVERNOR OF 
COLORADO FOR HIS FRIENDLY LETTER 


THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Executive Chambers 


DENVER 


WILLIAM LEE KNOUS 


Governor 


I sincerely appreciate the opportunity to express for the people of Colorado 
a word of welcome to our State through the columns of the venerable and justly 
famed AUTHOR AND JOURNALIST, in this, its first issue in entirely new 


format. 


Colorado, the State That Tops the Nation, cordially invites writers and editors 
throughout the world to come and enjoy the serenity and inspiration of her moun- 
tains, rivers, valleys, fertile plains and awe-inspiring gorges. Come share with us 
the beauties and facilities of our two great National Parks, eight national monu- 
ments and more than 13,000,000 acres of forest lands. Come sample the rich ad- 
vantages of life in an unsurpassed climate—life in a land that can be the ultimate 
in progress without losing one whit of the early western friendliness and vigor that 


made it great. 


Most cordially yours, 


LEE KNOUS 


Governor 
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